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Cursory Hintsand Mncedoes i the late DoGor WILLIAM 


CULLEN of Edinburgh, continued from page 121. 


I? would seem as if Doétor*Cullen had confidered the 
proper bufinefs of a preceptor 'to be-that of putting his 
pupils into a proper train of 'ftudy,; fo asto enable: them 
to profecute thefe ftudies ata future period, and to car- 
ry. them on much farther than the fhort time allowed 
for academical preleftions would admit. -He did not, 
therefore, fo much ftrive to make thofe who attended 
his leGtures deeply verfed in the particular details of 
objeéts, as to give them a gencral view of the whole 
fubje& ; to thew what hed been already attained re- 
fpefting it ; to point out’ what remained yet to be dif- 
eovered ; and to put them into a train of ftudy, ‘that 
fhould enable them, at a future period, to remove thofe 
difficulties that had hitherto obftruéted our progrefs ; 
and thus to advance of themfelves to farther and far- 
ther degrees of perfection. If thef: were his’ views, 
néthing could be more happily adapted to it than the 
mode he invariably purfyed. He firft drew, with the 
ftriking touches of a mafter, a rapid and general out- 
line of the fubjeG&t, by which the whole figure was seen 
at once to ftart boldly from the canvas, diftinct in .all its 

Vor, I. x ; 
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parts, and unmixed with anyother obje&. He then 
begari anew to retrace the picture, to touch up the Tf: 
fer parts, and to finifti' the whole im as “perfeét a mane 
ner as the ftate of oir Knowledge ‘at the time would 
permit. Where’ materials were wanting, the piture 
there continued to remain imperfe&. The wants ‘were 
thus rendered obvious ; and the means of fupplyii 
thefe were pointed ont with the moft careful difersing 
nation. The ftudent, whenever he looked back to the 
fubje&t, perceived the defeés ; and his hopes being 
awakened, he felt an irvefiftible impulfe to explore that 
hitherto untrodden path which had been pointed out’ 
to him, and fill up the chiafm which ftill remained. Thus 
were the a&ive faculties of the mind ‘moft powerfully 
excited ; and inftead of labouring himfelf to fepply de- 
ficiencies that far exceeded the power of any oné man to 
actomplifh, he ‘fer thoufands at work to fulfil the tatk; 
and put them into a train of going on with it, when he 
himfelf thould be gone to that country “from whos 
dread bourne no traveller returns,” 

It was to thefe talents, and to this mode of applyin 
them, that Door Cullen owed his celebrity as a protete 
for; and it was in this manner that he has perhaps doné 
more towards the advancement of fcience than any other 
nian of his time, though many imdividwals might ‘pet- 
haps be found who were more deeply verfed in the par- 
ticular departments he taught than he himself. was, 
Chemiftry, which was before his time a moft difguit- 
ing purfpit, was by him rendered 2 ftudy fo pleafing, 
fo eafy, and fo attractive, that it is now proftcuted by 
numbers as an agreeable recreation, who, but for the 
lights that were thrown upon it by Cullen and his pu~ 
pils, would never have thought of engaging in it at all; 
though perhaps they tiever heard of Cullen’s namé, nor 
have at this time the moft diftant idea that they owe 
any obligations to him. The fame thing may, no 
doubt, be faad of the other branches of fCience he taught, 
though of thefe the writer cannot ‘fpeak from his own 
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knowledge. Such indeed were the extenfive views he 
took of every fubje&, and fo luminous was the arrange- 
ment he put them in, and fo vigorous were the powers 
of his mind, thet the writer has often regretted he was 
ever permitted to teach any one branch. of fcience long- 
er than two or three years ; during which time he could 
Naye formed . fcheo) capable of going on without his 
aid. After this was accomplifhed, Cullen fhould have 
been. appointed to teach another branch, and another 
fill, till he had gone round the whole circle of the 
fcjences. This idea will no doubt to many appear ab- 
furd.; but to thofe whe have had opportunities of hear- 
ing him pram in converfation touch upon fabjeds, 
on which it cowld fcarcely be thought his other avocations 
would have allowed him to {pend a thought, will not be 
furprifed at this idea. No one will fappofe that either 
Logic or Mathematics would be ftudies that could 
have much attracted his notice; yet the writer of this 
has incidently heard Doétor Cullen, -in the course of 
not many minutes converfation, threw out fuch ideas 
oft hoth thefe fubjetts, as plainly thewed, that had he 
been required to give lectures upon them, he could have 
don¢ it m a manner that would have been equally plea- 
fing and aftonifhing, nearly as on chemiftry, or’ any 
other fubje& he ever taught; and as a profeflor of 
natural philofophy, it is perhaps impoflible to form an 
idea of the ardour he would have excited, or the imnu- 
merable exertions that would have been made in con- 
fequence of 4, to perfec this great and molt ufeful 
branch of fcience. 

To draw a juft charafer of Dettor Cullen, would 
require talents much greater than the writer: of thefe 
rémarks can Claim, and a degree af knowledge he does 
not poffefs: He therefore declines the tahk.—The fol- 
lowing traits, cemmunicated bya friend, appear to him 
fo juft, that he begs leave here to tranforibe them. 
They were written by 2 man who knew the Dotto 
well, in his public as well as his private capacity. 

X 2 
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“There are three things which certainly diftinguiths 
* ‘ed Cullen in @ very eminent matiner as @ profeffor,,) 

“The energy of his:mind, by which he viewed 
* every fubje@t-with ardour, and combined it .inumek 
“ diately with the whole of his knowledge. lla} 

“ The fcientific arrangement which he gave to his 

fubject, by which titere was a ducidus ordo to jthe 

dulleft icholar. Hé was the firft perfon in this coun 
try who made chemiitry ceafe to be a chaos. bss 

“A wonderful art of interefting the ftudents dn 
** every thing which he taught, and of raifing an emus 

* Jative enthufiafm among them,” 

Let it not, however, be imagined, becaufe of thefe 
jeft eulogiums, that the writer of this article withes' to 
reprefent Doctor Cullen as a perfect character, utterly 
devoid of faults: Far from it. To fay that he never 
deviated ifto error, would not only be abfurd, but it 
would be to contradié, in dire terms, the defcription 
that has been given of the peculiar bent of his talents, 
and of his peculiar difpofition of mind. It is smpafs 
fible that men of fucha lively imagination ashe) wag) 
whatever be the ftretch of their talents, fhould not at 
times lofe fight of lefler objeéts, when contemplating 
thofe of greater importance. The diftinguithing chav 
racteriftics of men of great talents, have ever been ra 
ther great beauties than an exemption from faults. The 
works of Shakefpear abound with defeéts that writers 
of a mediocrity of talents never could have been guilty 
of—and fo it was perhaps with Cullen. It was, hows 
ever, 2 peculiar excellence, refulting from the mode of 
analyfis that Cullen daily adopted in his fearch after 
truth, that his pupils thus became habituated to fuch a 
firi@ method of reafoning, and {uch a careful diferimi- 
nation of circumftances, that they were enabled eafily 
to ‘perceive the cafual errors even of their preceptor 
himfelf; and wo fooner did thefe occur to himéelf, 
(which wes often the cafe,) or were pointed ont by 
athers, than he inflantly not only relinquithed them, 
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but expofed to:view, the circumftances, whjch had mif- 
led diim, that his pupils might, be put upon their guard 
aysinit fimilar deceptions ja, furure., It. is little: minds 
alone; who'are incapable of acknowledging, and chear- 
fully correcting an. error. ; Cullen felt;he had no need 
offuch puny aids to: fupport his, character, Truth was 
imiall:cafes the obje& of his refearch, dn queft of this, 
thongh she never wilhed to degrade another, he. refpec- 
ted no name fo much. as to prevent his candid firidtures 
when he,did perceive them wrong. Jf even a-Boer- 
baave, whofe great talents Dogor Cullen much_ad- 
mired, would not efcape reprebenfion where he had er- 
réd;' fo neither could a Cullen himfelf efcape correc- 
tion, where any kind of miftake could be, made, appa- 
rent to Doctor Cullen. 

The above remarks apply to Doctor Cullen when ip 
bis prime. But for fome years before his death, his 
friends perceived a fenfible decline of that ardour and 
energy of mind which fo ftrongly characterifed him at 
aifermer period. Strangers, who had never feen him 
hefore, could not be fenfible of this change ; nor did 
any marked decline in him ftrike them ; for his natural 
yivacity ftill was fuch as might pafs in general as the 
unabated vigour of one in prime of life. Yet then, 
though his vigour of body and mind were greater than 
others of his own age, it fhould never be forgot that the 
vigour of old age is but feeble, und the utmoft energy 
offenility bears no refemblance to that gigantic ardour 
which characterifes the man of genius ih the prime of 
life. Cuilen zo the laft was great; but how different 
froon what he had been, thofe alone can tell who hadau 
epportunity of knowing himin both fituations, and 
who had at the fame time not an opportunity of per- 
eeiving the change impereeptibly advance upon him, 
during the lapfe of a continued intercourfe. Let not 
thofe, therefore, who knew him only ia the decline of 
life, pretend to judge of the accuracy of thele hketches. 
ke ia to thole wheknew him at the difance of tweaty 
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for thé culture of the great crop, and advantage of the re- 


venue. 
I would recommend that villages be marked out in thofe 


parts of the Jaguhire that remain unoccupied fince the late 
war, where the native penfioners may be permitted to fettle 
at pleafure, exempt from ail taxation tor at leail icu ycars 
to. come, and in the home farms of like deferted defcription, 
the wotters, who do all the heavy work of removing earth, 
may be permiitted to fettle with great advantage to Ma-’ 
dras. 

It gives me much fatisfaGion to obferve the direftors 
correfponding on the article of indigo, with men of fuch ade- 
quate information as the Lords committee of the privy coun- 
cil for trade, as publifhed in O@ober lait by the Honoura- 
ble Governor General; and requeit you will tranfmit the 
honourable court a {mall box, filled with the white cover- 
ing of infeéis mentioned in my lait letter, which | now find 
to be the covering of an infeét, fimilar to the Lac inledt, de- 
fcribed by Mr. Keir of Patna. Lam, &c. 


James Anperson. 


——————— 


HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


INTRODUCTION, 


A Curfory ViEW of the Prefent PoLiTicAL STATE of 
EvROPE, continued from page 120. 


Fraace. 


Toa contemplative mind, the fituation of the European na- 
tions already mentioned, will afford matter for many ferious 
reflections. It would feem, as if at prefent there was a general 
ftruggle between error and truth, between light and darknelfs: 
that darknefs as yet preponderates, though there are fomé 
fecble rays of light beginning to break. forth, which give 
‘zoom to hope, that the dawn of that day is approaching, 
when man hall think each man he meets his brother, with- 
out diftinction of rank, of country or condition ; and when 
the profperity of each fhall be generally known to depend 
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upon the -velfare of the whole: But thick is the film that 
yet overipreads his eye, and prevents him from receiving 
that effulgence of light, which is neceflary to enable him 
diftinctly to know his pout intereft. The happy era we 


17 ‘ seve in nner daw: hut « re 


wi iV 
in the profpeat of hn empire of knowledge gaining ied 
perceptibly over that of ignorance. 

Perhaps no nation ever afforded a more interefting object 
for the political fpeculatok to contemplate, than that of 
France at the prefent time, and for a thort period back- 
wards. Never was there experienced fuch a great and uni- 
verfal revolution in the ideas of a whole people, as has taken 
place in this country, within a few years paft. Formerly 
all ranks of men gloried i in fhewing the moft profound re- 
fpeét and veneration for the name of royalty; and every 
thing that was connected with it was deemed facred. Now, 
it is the glory, of a Frenchman to difregard his fovereign, to 
trample upon authority, to laugh at diitinGion of ranks, and 
to mock at Jegal fubordination. Under the fafcinating name 
of freedom, every breaft is warmed with enthufiafm; and 
many an honeft man ferioufly feems to believe, that under 
the banners of this bewitching power, nothing is too difficult 
to be accomplifhed. Whether they judge wifely in this 
refpect, time only can fully difcever ; but many of the beft 
friends of liberty begin to fear, that, by grafping at too 
much, they may endanger the lofs of the whole ; and that by 
{natching at the fhadow, they will allow the real obje& to 
elude their grafp, which they had onge in their own power, 

Every man of upright principles and found fenfe, muft 
with well to the caufe of freedom ; but every man acquaint- 
ed with the human heart, and the principles of government, 
is aware of the difficulties that muft ever fland ip the way, 
in an attempt radically to alter the conftitution of any 
country. When great changes are fuddenly made, the in- 
tereft of many individuals muft be deeply affected, which 
will produce fecret difcontents, that, though fupprefled “for 
the time, feldom fail, fooner or later, to produce internal 
convulfions, that difturb the public tranquillity, and often 
reverfe' the moft beneficent plans of a humane legiflature. 
For thefe reafons, a prudent man will always behold with 
anxiety and doubt, that apparent calm which fucceeds to 
any violent revolutions in government. ‘The very doubt 
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every one feels, as tothe permanency of the new regula. 
tions, ¢xcites a jealoufy, which ‘is, at the fame tithe; the 
fource of aéts of undue feverity, and improper lenity; both 
of which ddd to the piefent difcontent of thofe who feel 
», themfelves aggrieved. When regn!ations, in thefe circum. 
Wftances, are dictated even by the kindeft befteficence, the 
moft rigid equity, and confummete wifdom, they would be 
often fo ill feceived, as to be again rejected. But where 
felfith principles in any way can interfere ; where: equity 
fouft be facrificed to conveniency; and where ignorance and 
folly bear their thare in couneil ;*the chance for fuch tran- 
quillity being permanent, is infinitely diminifhed : But if no 
fingle perfon can be found, who poffeffes unmixed beneficenee, 

inflexible juftice, and confummate wifdom ; far lefs can a 

oultitude of men be found, who will be capable of aéting 

on thefe principles. 
From this mode of -reafoning, without entering into any 
articular examination of circumftances, the true friends of 

Freedom will ‘be moderate in their congratulations ‘of the 

happitiefs of the’ people in France. That. their government 

can long continue prectfely on the fame footing as at pres 
fent, few people will expeét ;- that the changes. which areto 
) willk,prove very detrimental to’ many individuals, 
fenfible men will think highly probable; that the convul+ 
° fions théy"will occafion may bé few, and their termimas 
tions happy. “every humane perfon, who contemplates the 
tefent ftuatjon of France, will be diipofed devoutly to'’pray 
t : Qne thing alof€feems to be fo highly probable; as to 
be next to¢értainty, viz. that in no future pegipd will the 
governors of France, whoever thefe may i. dare to 
adopt tiie of ‘thofe arbitrary modes of governghent, :that 
were, formerly carried into practice ; ati@® it is to be hoped, 
that others of 2n equally deftructive tendencyy will never be 
adopted in their ftead. ; 

: ever be the refult of the internal ftruggles of France, 
the confequencé of them at prefent, is a total annihilation 
for the time of her influence on the affairs of the other Eas 
topean nations;’ This has already paved the way for fome 
tranfadtions, ‘that never could have taken place without. it, 
and will lay the’ foundation of others, that mey long be felt 
ia the political affairs of Europe. 

Tate continued. 
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Curfory Hints and Anecdotes of the late Do&for WILLIAM 
CULLEN of Edinburgh, continued from page 121. 

Ir would feem as if Doétor Cullen had confidered the 

proper bufinefs of 2 preceptor, to be that of putting his 


pupils into a proper train of ftudy, fo as to enable them 
to profecute thefe ftudies at a future period, and to car- 
ry them on much farther than the fhort time allowed 
for academical prelections would admit. He did not, 
therefore, fo much ftrive to make thofe who attended 
his letures, deeply verfed in the particular details of 
objects, as to give them a general view of the whole 
fubje&t ; to fhew what had been already attained re- 
fpefting it ; to point out what remained yet to be dif- 
covered ; and to put them into. a train of ftudy, that 
fhould enable them, at a future period, to remove thofe 
difficulties that had hitherto obftruéted our progrefs ; 
and thus to advance of themfelves to farther and fare 
ther degrees of perfection. If thefe were ghis views, 
nothing could be more happily adapted to it than the 
mode he invariably purfued. He firft drew, with -the 
ftriking touches of a matter, a rapid and general out- 
line of the fubjeé&t, by which the whole figure was feen 
at once to ftart boldly from the canvas, diitinét in all its 
Vor. I. + x 
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parts, and unmixed with any other object. He then 
began anew to retrace the picture, to touch up the lef- 
fer parts, and to finifh the whole in as perfect a man- 
ner as the ftate of our knowledge at the time would 
permit. Where materials were wanting, the picture 
there continued to remain imperfect. The wants were 
thus rendered obvious; and the means of fupplying 
thefe, were pointed out with the moft careful difcrimi- 
nation. The ftudent, whenever he looked back to the 
fubje&, perceived the defects; and his hopes being 
awakened, he felt an irrefiftible impulfe to explore that 
hitherto untrodden path, which had been pointed out 
to him, and fill up the chafm which ftill remained. Thus 
were the active faculties of the mind moft powerfully 
excited ; and inftead of labouring himfelf to fupply de- 
ficiencies, that far exceeded the power of any one man to 
accomplith, he fet thoufands at work to fulfil the tafk, 
and put them into a train of going on with it, when he 
himfelf fhould be gone to that country “ from whofe 
dread bourne no traveller returns.” 

It was to thefe talents, and to this mode of applying 
them, that Doétor Cullen owed his eelebrity as a profef- 
for; and it was in this manner that he has perhaps done 
more towards the advancement of fcience, than any other 
man of his time, though many individuals might per- 
haps be found, who were more deeply verfed in the par- 
ticular departments he taught than he himfelf was. 
Chemiftry, which was before his time a moft difguft- 
ing purfuit, was by him rendered a ftudy fo pleafing, 
fo eafy, and fo attractive, that it is now profecuted by 
‘numbers as an agreeable recreation, who but for the 
lights tha€' were thrown upon it by Cullen and his pu- 
pils, would never have thought of engaging in it at all; 
though perhaps they never heard of Cullen’s name, nor 
have at this time the moft diftant idea that they owe 
any obligations to him. The fame thing may,- no 
doubt, be faid of the other branches of fcience he taught, 
though of thefe the writer cannot fpeak from his own 
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knowledge. Such indeed were the extenfive views he 
took of every fubjeé, and fo luminous was the arrange- 
ment he put them in, and fo vigorous were the powers 
of his mind, that the writer has often regretted he was 
ever permitted to teach any one branch of {cience long- 
er than two or three years ; during which time he could 
have formed a fchool capable of going on without his 
aid. After this was accomplifhed, Cullen fhould have 
been appointed to teach another branch, and another 
ftill, till he had gone round the whole circle of the 
fciences. This idea will no doubt to many appear ab-. 
furd ; but to thofe who have had opportunities of hear- 
ing him incidentally in converfation touch upon fubje&s, 
on which it could fcarcely be thought his other avocations 
would have allowed him to {pend a thought, willnot be 
furprifed at this idea. No one will fuppofe that either 
Logic or Mathematics would be ftudies that could 
have much attracted his notice; yet the writer of this 
has incidentally heard Doétor Cullen, in the courfe of 
not many minutes converfation, throw out fuch ideas 
on both thefe fubjeéts, as plainly thewed, that had he 
been required to give le€tures upon them, he could have 
done it in a manner that would have been equally plea- 
fing and aftonifhing nearly, as on chemiftry, or any 
other fubject he ever taught; and as a profeffor of 
natural philofophy, it is perhaps impoflible to form an 
idea of the ardour he would have excited, or the innu- 
merable exertions that would have been made in cone 
fequence of it, to perfect this great and moft ufeful 
branch of fcience. 

To draw a juft character of Dodtor Cullen, would 
require talents much greater than the writer of thefe 
remarks can claim, and a degree of knowledge he does 
not poffefs: He therefore declines the tafk.—The fol- 
lowing traits, communicated by a frignd, appear to him 
fo juft, that he begs leave here to tranferibe them. 
They were written by a man who knew the Doétor 
well, in his public as well as his private capacity, 

X 2 
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“ There are three things which certainly diftinguith- 

ed Cullen in a very eminent manner as a profeffor. 

“© The energy of his mind, by which he viewed 

every fubje& with ardour, and combined it imme- 

diately with the whole of his knowledge. 

“The feentific arrangements which he gave to his 

fubjeét, by which there was a ducidus ordv to the 

dulleft fcholar. He was the firft perfon in this coun- 
try who made chemiftry ceafe to be a chaos. 

‘‘ A wonderful art of interefting the ftudents in 
“ every thing which he taught, and of raifing an emu- 
“ lative enthufiafm among them.” 

Let it not, however, be imagined, becaufe of thefe 
juft eulogiums, that the writer of this article wifhes to 
reprefent Doctor Cullen as a perfe& character, utterly 
devoid of faults: Far from it. To fay that he never 
deviated into error, would not only be abfurd, but it 
would be to contradié, in direét terms, the defcription 
that has been given, of. the peculiar bent of his talents, 
and of his peculiar difpofition of mind. Jt is impol- 
fible that men of fuch a lively imagination as he was, 
whatever be the ftretch of their talents, fhould not at 
times lofe fight of leffer objeéts, when contemplating 
thofe of great importance. The diftingnifhing cha- 
ratteriftics of men of great talents, have ever been ra- 
ther great beauties than an exemption from faults. The 
works of Shakefpear abound with defe&ts that writers 
of a mediocrity of talents never could have been guilty 
of—and fo it was perhaps with Cullen. It was, how- 
ever, a peculiar excellenge, refulting from the mode of 
analyfis that Cullen daily adopted in his fearch -after 
truth, that his pupils thus became habituated to fuch a 
ftri& method of reafoning, and fuch a careful difcrimi- 
nation of circumftances, that they were enabled eafily 
to perceive the cafual errors even of their preceptor 
himfelf ; and no fooner did thefe occur to himfelf, 
(which was often the cafe,) or were pointed out by 
others, than he inftantly not only relinquithed them, 
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but expofed to view the circumftances which had mif- 
led him, that his pupils might be put upon tpeir guard 
againft fimilar deceptions in future. It is little minds 
alone, who are incapable of acknowledging, and cheer- 
fully corre€ting an error. Cullen felt he had no need 
of fuch puny aids to fupport-his chara¢ter. Truth was 
in all cafes the objet of his refearch. In queft of this, 
though he never wifhed to degrade another, he refpect- 
ed no name fo much as to prevent his candia ftrictures 
when he did perceive them wrong. If even a Boer- 
baave, whofe great talents Dottur Cullen much ad- 
mired, could not efcape reprehenfion where he had er- 
red; fo neither could a Cullen nnimfelf efcape correc- 
tion, where any kind of miltake could be made appa- 
rént to Do¢tor Cullen. 

The above remarks apply to Do&tor Cullen when in 
his prime. But for fome years before his death, his 
friends perceived a fenfible decline of that ardour and 
energy of mind, which fo ftrongly chara¢terifed him at 
a former period, Strangers, who had never feen him 
before, could not be fenfible of this change; nor did 
any marked decline in him ftrike them ; for hismataral 
vivacity ftill was fuch as might pafs in general as the 
unabated vigour of one in prime of life. Yet then, 
though his vigour of body and mind were greater than 
others of his own age, it fhould never be forgot that the 
vigour of old age is but feeble, and the utmoft: energy 
of fenility bears no refemblance to that gigantic ardour 
which charatterifes the man of genius in the prime of 
life. Cullen to the aft was great; but how different 
from what he had been, thofe alone can tell who had an 
opportunity of knowing him in both fituations, and 
who had at the fame time not an opportunity of per- 
ceiving the change imperceptibly advance upon him, 
during the lapfe of a continued intercDurfe. Let not 
thofe, therefore, who kuew him only in the decline of 
life, pretend to judge of the accuracy of thefe tketches. 
It is to thofe who knew him at the diftance of twenty 
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or thirty years before his death, that the writer begs 
leave to appeal for the juftnefs of the picture he has 
drawn. Many of thefe are ftill alive: To them he 
cheerfully fubmits what he has faid, in nothing doubt- 
ing but that they will be ready to acknowledge, that 
friendthip has in no cafe encroached on the province of 
truth. 

Fortunate the man of genius may be deemed to be, 
who dies while he is yet in the vigour of life: Men 
have been accuftomed to behold with admiration his 
rapid advances, and they anticipate in idea the pro. 
grefs he would have made; they forget, that, though 
like the growing tide, nothing feemed at the beginning 
capable of withftanding its power, yet the time ap- 
proaches when its vigour fhall gradually abate, when 
the feebleft obje&t—a grain of fand itfelf—thall be fuf- 
ficient to withftand its force; and when at laft it thall 
fhrink back into itfelf, incapable of any thing but a 
retrograde progrefs. Happy is the man of genius who 
dies in his youth: He is .then the admiration of the 
great; and little minds fhall never dare, even in imagi- 
nation, to think they could comprehend the extent of 
his powers ! 

Door Cullen’s external appearance, though ftriking 
and not unpleafing, was not elegant. His countenance 
was expreflive, and his eye in particular remarkably 
lively, and at times wonderfully expreffive. In his 
perfon, he was tall and thin, ftooping very much about 
the fhoulders. When he walked, he had a contempla- 
tive look, and did not feem much to regard the objects 
around him. 
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To the Editor of the Bee. 


Sir, 

Though you have pointed out many important bene. 
fits that may be derived from periodical performances, 
yet there is one which has always appeared to me of 
the greateft confequences, that you have neither fully 
developed in your profpeétus, nor in the eflay you 
gave on this fubje&t in the firft number of your 
work. I now fhall endeavcur to fupply that defe& ; 
and if you think the following obfervations deferving 
a place in your repofitory, they are much at your fer. 


vice. 


Farther remarks on the utility of Periodical Perform- 
ances. 


Ay acquaintance of mine ufed to fay, “ that all boys 
ought to be taught to draw, were it only to accuftom 
them to obferve with accuracy and difcernment the ob- 
jects that came in their way. Natural objects certainly 
appear in a very different light to a painter, from what 
they do to an ordinary perfon, The one, little accuf- 
tomed to difcriminate particulars, views them flightly 
as they pafs in a rapid and uninterefting fucceffion. 
The other marks them with precifion, diftinguithes 
beauties from defe&ts, and is able to recolleét the par- 
ticulars with great accuracy, long after every trace of 
them is effaced from the mind of the cther. 

I think this remark might with great juftice be ex- 
tended to other objects. In particular, I, on my part, 
would recommend to every perfon who intends to pro- 
fecute a courfe of literature, early to habituate them- 
felves to the art of writing and literary compofition, 
were it with no other view than to enable them to pro- 
fit by what they fhould read and hear in the courfe of 
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their ftudies. The man who has never attempted tg 
reduce his own ideas to writing, feldom obferves faés 
or circumftances with the degree of accuracy that is 
neceflary for utility. His notions of things are rude 
and indigefted. Succeflive ideas prefent themfelves to 
his imagination for a moment, and are difplaced by 
others, which, in their turn, give way to a following 
fet, no one of which has been examined with accuracy, 
or their tendency diftin@ly afcertained. To the man, 
however, who has been accuftomed to write, this is not 
the cafe. When a thought occurs to dim, he has been 
in the habit of purfuing it, till he has been enabled to 
mark its tendency and confequences ; and in this man- 
ner he deduces conclufions that are not only clear and 
definite, but for the moft part are juft and true alfo. 
In confequence of thi%procefs, his mind acquires a 
fteadinefs and vigour that it never otherwife could have 
potfetied ; and he in time attains a diftin&tnefs of per- 
ception, and a faculty of difcrimination, that gives him 
a decided fuiperiority above other men of equal talents, 
who have not been at the fame pains to improve them. 
A man who profecutes his ftudies by means of reading 
alone, or academical lectures, may be compared to one 
who derives his knowledge of men from obfervations 
made upon them, from a window, as they pafs along 
the ftreet before him. He fees their general figure, 
it is true, and can recolle&t that fuch or fuch per- 
fons he has feen before; but his knowledge is confined 
amerely to thefe fuperficials ; whereas one who has been 
‘jn the habit of writing 2s well as reading, may be com- 
pared to that man who acquires his knowledge of others, 
not only from feeing them, but from mixing in their 
company, and converfing with them frequently, in 
cordial and familiar manner. 

In this point of view, no {pecies of publications de- 
ferves a higher degree of praife, than thofe periodical 
performances, which ferve as a general receptacle for 
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mifcellaneous effays colleéted from all quarters, and 
communicated to the people at large. By this means, 
& fingle detached thought that occurs to any one indivi- 
dual, however unconneéted he may be with others, 
may be rendered, without trouble or effort to him, a 
matter of general inveftigation, if it conveys any nice 
idea that gives rife to additional obfervations, which, 
but for this circumftance, would never have had an ex- 
iftence. Thefe obfervations, when neerly examined, 
give rife to doubts, which excite a fpirit of inveftigation 
, andrefearch. In profecuting thefe inquiries, new fa@s 
are difecovered, which lead to conclufions, fometimes of 
the higheft importance. Knowledge is thus drawn 
from a thoufand fources, which, but for this encou- 
fagement, would have been for ever unobferved. A 
new creation may be faid to be made ; for meatal ob- 
je&ts are thus called into exiftence, that but for this cir- 
cumftance would never have been brought to light ; and 
it often happens that a man thus difcovers, to his great 
» furprife, that he himfelf poffefles powers which he 
never fo much as once fufpected, fo as to be compelled 
tocry out in extacy, with the celebrated Corregio, 
“ed io anche fon pittoref;” and I alfo am a painter. 
Nor are the beneficial effects of fuch performances 
confined to the writers of fuch eflays alone. The read- 
ers of fuch performances, by following the train of 
thoughts that occur in the eflays, acquire in their turn 
a habit of attention, and a difpofition to obferve, that 
* they never without it would have pofiefled. By being 
accuftomed to perceive arguments refuted, which ap- 
peared to them at firft entirely conclufive, they imper- 
eeptibly acquire a habit of fufpending their judgment, 
till the matter thall be fully inveftigated ; they doubt, 
compare, and weigh arguments with care ; and thus 
gradually acquire that nicety of obfervation, and 
caution in forming conclufions, which conétitutes the 
effence of found judgment. 
Vor. I. Y & 
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The foregoing obfervations apply in fome meafure 
to eflay writing of every kind; but they are chiefly 
applicable to thofe eflays that are publithed in fuccefliop 
at fhort intervals of time, like that which you propofe; 
and where they are not confined to a particular clafs 
of writers, but where full liberty is given for every 
individual to become a writer when he feels a propen- 
fity to it, without any farther limitation than good 
manners and becoming politenefs requires. By means 
of fuch a publication, to purfue your own fimile, men 
may be faid-to be introduced to a literary fociety, on 
the moft liberal plan, in which they may not only hear 
and obferve, but may alfo become active members of 
it. They may there converfe with freedom, on the 
footing of unbounded equality ; but they are at the 
fame time compelled to a& with propriety, and to think 
with juftnefs; becaufe any deviation from this plan 
will immediately receive the correétion it requires. 
What travelling therefore, and a general acquaintance 
with mankind, is to.man in his private capacity, writ- 
ing in a periodical work, is to literary perfons. It is only 
by mixing with fociety, on a footing of equality, that 
man can learn to rub off thofe rude inatteutions to 
others, which felf love fo naturally produces in every 
individual, when confined to folitude; and to acquire 
that fuavity of manner, and attention to others, which | 
conftitutes the higheft pleafure of focial life, that is 
now denominated urbanity. In like manner, it is only 
when literary men mix with others in a periodical pub- 
lication, where liberty is permitted to every one to do. 
what he thinks proper, on a footing of perfeé equality, 
that they can properly feel their own weight, and 
be compelled to relinquifk thofe ungracious felf-fuffi- , 
cient tones, which the fancied fuperiority that every 
man is difpofed to afcribe to himfelf, before he has ex- 
perienced the powers of others, fonaturally infpires ; 
and to give that becoming modefty in reafoning, which 
conftitutes’ the higheft polith of a literary character. It 
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has been remarked, that clergymen, who have confined 
their literary -efforts to difcourfes delivered from the 
pulpit, are more apt to affume that diCtatorial air, and 
dogmatic felf fufficiency of manner, than other claffes 
of literary men. Nor can any thing be more natural : 

Such pulpit difcourfes, from the reverence due to the 
place where delivered, are never criticifed: The paftor 
therefore, has no opportunity of being ever convinced 
of the weaknefs or the futility of the reafoning. He of 
courfe concludes that his arguments are ftrong and un- 
anfwerable ; and delivers them with the tene and man- 
ner that fuch an idea will naturally infpire. It is per- 
haps to this circumftance we may afcribe the afperity 
of manner that fo long prevailed among mankind with 
re{pect to theological controverfies and literary difputes 
managed by divines. Fortunately it has happened that 
periodical publications have now become fo common in 
Britain, as to have afforded young divines more fre- 
quent opportunities of trying their powers faisly, than 
formerly. The confequence has been, that gentlenefs 
of manner, and liberality of fentiment, in difputed fub- 
jects, begin to prevail even among men of thisclafs. In 
thofe foreign countries where fuch periodical perfor- 
mances are rare, the fame rudenefs and illiberality is 
ftill obferved to prevail in literary difputes; and we 
fhall in general find that the progrefs of nations in know- 
ledge, but more efpecially their advancement in literary 
politenefs of manner, will keep pace with the number 
of periodical publications allowed to circulate, and 
the freedom of difcuffion that is tolerated in fuch pub- 
lications, when under proper reftrictions. As I doubt 
not, Sir, from the general charaéter you bear, that your 
work will be conduétcd on the moft liberal principles. I 
moft fincerely, from thefe and other confiderations, with 
you a continuance of health and fpirits to complete 
your plan, and that fhare of public fupport which may 
enable you to go forward in your enterprife with vi- 


gour and alacrity. MEDIcvs, 
Y¥ 2 
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On Prejudices affe@ing the Truth of Hiftory. 
Amone an ignorant people, human aétions are ne- 
ver fairly appreciated: Thedelicate operations of the 
mind are not fufficiently adverted to ; and a precipitant 
judgment is formed of the motives for every aétion, 
that is in moft cafes erroneous. Hence it happens, that 
men of great talents, when they appear among fuch a 
people, are either reprefented as monfters of wicked- 
nefs, or adored as angels ; and, thofe who record the 
tranfaétions of their life, will allow no thare of good to 
thofe they condemn, nor the fmalleft imputation of 
wrong, to thofe whom they have taken delight to hon- 
our.” 

Among a civilized people, however, the cafe is much 
the reverfe: Thofe who have adverted to thie conftitu- 
tion of the human mind, are fufficiently aware, that the 
beft are not exempted from the frailties and errors of 
human nature, and that the moft wicked, are never {f¢ 
thoroughly debafed, as not to have fomething about 
them that weulddeferve applaufe—while among the 
the ordinary run of mankind, virtues and frailties are 
fo equally balanced, as to make it often difficult to fay, 
which of them preponderate. 

Hiftorians however, who give an account of paft 
tranfations, find it a difficult matter to delineate juftly 
the charaéter of perfons, whofe actions have been fo 
much mifreprefented by their cotemporaries. To 
weigh the whole with attention, and to form a jutt 
judgment of the character of any perfon, from the con- 
tradiétory accounts of perfons, who are in every re- 
fpe& equally worthy of credit, requires an attention, 
and-a painful refearch, that many with to avoid. 
Hence it is ufual for the hiftorian of modern times, in 
charaGterifing ancient perfonages to follow with great 
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exattnefs, the outlines that have been left to him. by the 
annalift he copies from,—and thus the monftrous pic- 
ture is perpetuated. 

The prefent age, however, is diftinguifhed from all 
thofe that have preceded it, by more frequent atcempts 
to get the better of this delufion than formerly.—Seve- 
ral perfons of great talents, have ftepped forward in de- 
fence of injured merit, and in fome cafes have proved 
far more fuccefsful than was expefted. The champi- 
ons of Mary of Scotland, have gone far to do away the 
flanderous reproaches, with which fhe has been too long 
loaded,—-and an attempt to apologize even for Richard 
the Third, has not been without its effeds. 

But among all the confpicuous characters in the an- 
cient ftory of Britain, Thomas Becket has had fewer fa- 
vourers than any other:—HMume and Lyttleton have 
loaded him with blame without the {malleft fcruple,— 
nor has any one till the prefent time, ventured to {peak 
one word in his unpopular caufe. The charaéter of him 
we now prefent to our readers, is very different from 
that they have been accuftomed to read,—and whether 
it be juft or not, it has an undifputable right to the 
claim of being well written ; on which account, as well 
asthe new ideas it fuggefts, we think to do our readers 
a pleafure by laying it before them. 


Chara&er of Becket, by the Reverend Mr. Berington. 

“* Thus, in the 53d year of his age, died Thomas 2 
Becket, Archbifhop of Canterbury, and Primate of 
England. Without incurring the imputation of a vain 
fingularity, may I fay, that the charaéter of this man 
has never been fairly appreciated ? When the Catholic 
draws the portrait, all his virtues are emblazoned, and 
his blemifhes are loft in the glare of light. They view 
him as a faint; and unfortunately, fo impofing hes that 
chara&ter been rendered, that the effential ftains of mor- 
tality are not allowed to reft upon it. Since the recent 
date of the reformation, it fhould feem, that the moral 
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erder of things has been inverted. Some virtues lof 
their name; and what had been religious, exemplary, 
and perfect above the reach of unaffifted nature, ceafed 
to be fo. The Proteftant then feized the pencil, and, 
viewing Becket, drew a portrait,on which were feen no 
lines of former beauty. On both fides is much partial 
judgment. The ancient hiftorians, I know, who lie be- 
fore me, wrote with too warm an impreflion. The glare 
of miracles, they thought, was flafhing round them; 
and the praifesof Rome and of Europe echoed in their 
ears. It is an apotheofis which they celebrate. But 
becaufe this is too much, can we fit down with too lit. 
tle, and fay that we are juft? 

** With fome enthufiafm on my mind, I confefs, I have 
defcribed the condué of Becket. Every where I faw 
him great as other men, and on fame occafions I faw 
him greater. Real excellence there may be ; but it is, 
by comparing only, that we judge. By his fide, the 
contemporary men of the day, the greateft the era 
could produce in church or ftate, lofe all their {plendor. 
Alexander * is an irrefolute and timid politician : The 
prelates of England bafely deferting a caufe, which theic 
own confciences held facred, are courtly fycophants, and 
excite contempt: The facred college of cardinals, brib- 
ed by gold, forget their dignity, and bartering away the 
privileges of the Roman fee, publicly poft up their ve- 
nality, and become the fhame of Chriftendom: Henry, 
the lord of many people, whom Europe then admired, 
and whom pofterity has called the greateft of Englith 
kings, through the quarrel which himfelf provoked, is 
wayward, vindictive, timorous, snd deceptious, never 
fhewing one exertion which became a king, and ever 
indulging 2 train of affeétions, which would have du- 
graced his loweft waflel : Becket, from the beginning, 
1s firm, deuntlels, compofed, and manly, like ao deep 
and mayjeftic river, he proceeds even in he courte, bard. 
by vuflied by rocks of oppolition, and truce to the lewel 
le hed tek -n. 

* The Pope 
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*« His endowments from nature were great ; and hie had 
given to them fuch cultivation, as the ftate of the times 
permitted. It would-have been well, perhaps, had he 
never feen Bologna, and imbibed from its mafters thofe 
maxims of church domination, which, though the age 
held them facred, were to him the occafion of an unfor- 
tunate controverly, and to others brought much affliction. 
Early in life, he was engaged in bufinefs, which made 
him an able negociator ; and the favour of his prince, 
which foon followed, raifed him to uncommon great- 
nels. But the unbounded confidence he enjoyed, was 
all ufed to ennoble the fource from whith it flowed. 
He did not enrich himfelf, his family, or his retainers. 
All was Henry’s. His influence he employed to gain 
him friends, and to {pread_ his, intereft ; and when he 
difplayed a munificence more than royal, it was his 
matter’s fame he looked to. The love of pleafure, 
which, in a diffipated court, can make the ftouteft vir- 
tue tremble, pafled over his fenfes, as a gentle gale. 
There was a fternnefs in his charaéter, which would 
not bend to affections that enervate ; and it is remark. 
able, that, when his enemies were molt.numerous and 
malevolent, they never charged him with a fingle vice. 
His ruling paflions, were the paflions of a great mind, 
fuch as, when circumilances favour, lead men to the 
achievments of patriots and of heroes; and had provi- 
dence given Becket to his country but a few years later, 
we fhould have feen him, oppofing with main fortunde 
the wild pretenfions of Rome, and at the head of barons, 
wretting Magna ( harta from the tyrant ton of the Henry. 
On fome cccafions, | think he was too acrid m his ex- 
preflions, and too unyielding im his conduct, but when 
we weigh his provocetions, and th inceflant firels of 
low oppefition, wonder we cannot, and we may ealily 
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their ftudies. The man who has never’ attemptedits 
reduce his own ideas.to. writing, feldom obferves fais 
or circumftances with the degree ot accuracy that is 
neceflary for utility, His, notions of things are rude 
and indigefted. Succeffive ideas prefent themfelves ta 
his imagination for a moment, and are difplaced 

others, which, in their turn, give way to a following 
fet, no one of which has been examined with accufacy, 
or their tendency diftinétly afcertained. To the man, 
however, who has been accuftomed to write, this is not 
the cafe. Whena thought occurs to Sim, he has been 
in the habit of purfuing it, till he has been enabled to 
matk its tendency and corfequernces ; and in @#is man- 
ner he deduces conclufions that are not only clear, and 
definite,. but. for the. moft part.are juft and true alfa, 
In confequence of this procefs, his mind acquires a 
fteadinefs and vigour that it never otherwife could have 
pofleffed ; and he in time attains, 2 diftin€tne(s. of per 
ception, and a faculty of difcrimination, that gives, him 


a decided fuperiority above other men of equal talents, 


who have not been at the fame pains to improve. them, 
A man who profecutes his ftudies by means of reading 
alone, or academical lectures, may be compared to one 
who derives his knowledge of men from obfervations 
made upon them froma ‘ndow as they pafs along 
the ftreet before him. He fees their,.general figure, 
it is true, and can recolleé& that fuch or fuch perfons 
he has feen. before; but his knowledge is cuntined mere. 
ly to thefe fuperficials; whereas one who has been im 
the habit of writing as well as reading, may. be com- 
pared to that man who acquires his knowledge of o- 
thers, not only from feeing them, but from mixing i 
their company, and converfing with them frequently, 
in a cordial and fam#liar manner. — 

In this point of view, no fpecies of publication de- 
serves a higher degree of praife than thofe periodical 
performances which ferve as a general receptacle for 
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failcéllaneous effays colleGted from all quarters, and 
tommunicated to the people’ at large. By this means, 
a fingle detached thoy ght that occurs to any'dné indivi- 
dual; however uncorinected he may be with others, 
may be rendered, wi thout trouble or effort! to him, a 
“taatter of general inveitigation, if it conveys“any nice 
jiea that gives rife to additional obfervations, which, 
but for this circumftdnce, would never have had an éx- 
iitence. Thefe obfervations, when neatly examined, 
give rife to doubts, which excite a fpirit of inveftigation 
and refearch. In profecuting thefe inquiries, new faés 
are difgov ered, which lead to conclafions; fometimes of 
the hig! ieit’ importance; » Knowledge ‘is’ thus» drawn 
from a thoufand fources, which, but for this encou- 
ragement,’ would have been for ever unobferved) A 
new, creation may be izid to be made ; for mental ob- 
jeéts are thus called into exiftence, that but ‘for this cirs 
camitance would never have been broughtito light’; and 
it often happens that asmam thus difcovers,' to his great 
furprife, ‘that he himfelf pofleties powérs which he 
never fo much as once fufpeed, fo as to be: compelled 
tocry out in ext: rCY's with the celebrated Corregio, 
“ed io. anche fon pittore;” and J alfo am @ painter: 

Nor are the beneficial ' effetts’ of fudh performances 
confined to the writers of fuch eflays alone, The read- 
ers of fach performances, by following the train of 
thoughts that occur in the eflays, acquire’in their turn 
a habit of attention, anda difpofition to ‘obferve, that 
they"never without it would have poffeiled. ' By being 
accuftomed to perceive arguments refuted, which ap- 
peared to them at firft entirely conclufive, they imper- 
ceptibly acquire a habit of /fufpending: their’ judgment, 
till the matter {hall be fully inveftigated$ they doubt, 
compare, and weigh atguments ‘with ‘care ; and thus 
gradually acquire that nicety of ‘obfervation, ” and 
caution: in forming conclufions, which Confti tibses the 
effence’of found judgment. is-ovrs 
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The foregoing obfervations apply in fome meafure 
to eflay writing of every kind; but they are chiefly 
applicable to thofe eflays that are publifhed in fucceffion 
at fhort intervals of time, like that which you propofe; 
and where they are not confined to a particular clafs 
of writers, but where full liberty is given for every 
individual to become a writer when he feels a propen- 
fity to it, without any farther limitation than good 
manners and becoming politenefs requires. By means 
= fuch a publication, to purfue your own fimile, men 

be faid to be introduced to a literary fociety, on 
dee moft liberal plan, in which they may not only hear 
and obferve, but may alfo become active members of 
it. They may there converfe with freedom, on the 
footing of unbounded equality ; but they are at the 
fame time compelled to aét with propriety, and to think 
with juftnefs; becaufe any deviation from this plan 
will immediately receive the correétion it requires. 
What travelling therefore, and a general acquaintance 
with mankind, is to man in his private capacity, writ- 
ing in a periodical work, is to literary perfons. It is only 
by mixing with fociety, on a footing of equality, that 
man can learn to rub off thofe rude inattentions to 
others, which felf love fo naturally produces in every 
individual, when confined to folitude; and to acquire 
that fuavity of manner, and attention to others, which 
conttitutes the higheft pleafure of focial life, that is 
now denominated wrbanity. In like manner, it is only 
when literary men mix with others 1n a periodical pub- 
lication, where liberty is permitted to every one to do 
what he thinks proper, on a footing’ of perfeé equality, 
that they can properly feel their own weight, and 
be compelled to relinquifh thofe ungracious felf-fuffi- 
cient tones, which the fancied fuperiority that every 
man is difpofed to afcribe to himfelf, before he has ex-~ 
perienced the powers of others, fo naturally infpires ; 
and to give that becoming modefty in reafoning, which 
conftitutés the higheft polifh of a literary charatter. It 
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has been remarked, that clergymen, who have confined 
their literary efforts tw difcourfes delivered from the 
pulpit, are more apt to affume that dictatorial air, and 
dogmatic felf fufficiency of manner, than other clafles 
of literary men. Nor can any thing be more natural : 
Such pulpit difcourfes, from the reverence due to the 
place whg¢re delivered, are never criticifed: The paftor 
therefore, has no opportunity of being ever convinced 
of the weaknefs or the futility of the reafoning. He of 
courfe concludes that his arguments are ftrong and un- 
anfwerable ; and delivers them with the tone and man- 
ner that fuch an idea will naturally infpire. It is per- 
haps to this circumftance we may afcribe the afperity 
of manner that fo long prevailed among mankind with 
refpe@ to theological controverfies and literary difputes 
managed by divines. Fortunately it has happened that 
periodical publications have now become fo common in 
Britain, as to have afforded young divines more fre- 
quent opportunities of trying their powers fairly, than 
formerly. The confequence has been, that gentlenefs 
of manner, and liberality of fentiment, in difputed fub- 
jets, begin to prevail even antong men of thisclafs. In 
thofe foreign countries where fuch periodical perfor- 
mances are rare, the fame rudenefs and illiberality is 
ftill obferved to prevail in literary difputes; and we 
thall in general find that the progrefs of nations in know- 
ledge, but more efpecially their advancement in literary 
politenefs of manner, will keep pace with the number 
of periodical publications allowed to circulate, and 
the freedom of difcuffion that is tolerated in fuch pub- 
lications, when under proper reftriGtions. As 1 doubt 
not, Sir, from the general charaéter you bear, that your 
work will be conduéted on the moft liberal principles. I 
moft fincerely, from thefe and other confiderations, with 
you a continuance of health and fpirits to complete 
your plan, and that fhare of public fupport which may 
enable you to go forward in your enterprife with vi- 


gour and alacrity, © MeEDICcvs. 
¥ 32 
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t Prejudices affeHing the Truth of Hiftory. 
Amons an ignorant people, human aétions are he 
ver fairly appreciated: Thedelicate operations of the 
mind are not fufficiently adverted to; and a precipitant 
judgment is formed of the motives for every action, 
that is in moft cafes erroneous. Hence it happens, that 
men of greet talents, when they appear among fucha 
people, are either reprefented as monfters of wicked. 
nefs, or adored as angels : ery thofe who record the 
tranfactions of their life, will allow no fhare of good to 
thofe they conderon, nor the fmalleft imputation of 
wrong, to thofe whom they have taken delight to hon- 
our. 

Among a civilized people, however, the cafe is much 
the reverie: ofe who have adverted to the conftitu- 
tion of the human mind, are fufficier itly aware, that the 
beft are not exempted trom the frailties and errors of 
human nature, and that the moft wicked, are never fo 
thoroughly debafed, as not to have fomething about 
them that would deferve applaufe—while among the 
the ordinary run of mankind, virtues and frailtics are 
fo equally balanced, as to make it often difficult to fay, 
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which of them preponderate. 

Hiftorians however, who give an account of paft 
tranfactions, find it a difficult matter to delineate jultly 
the character of perfons, whofe ations have been fo 
much mifreprefe: y their cotemporaries. To 

i attention, and to form a jut 

>of any perfon, from the con- 

Story accounts of perfons, who are in every re- 

fpect canals worthy of credit, requires an attention, 

and a painful refearch, that many with to avoid. 

Hence it is ufual for the hiftorian of modern times, in 
charaCteriling ancient perfonages to follow with gre 
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exaétnefs, the outlines that have been left to him, by the 
annalift he copies from,—and thus the monftrous pic- 
ture is perpetuated. iy 

The prefent age, however, is diftinguifhed from all 
thofe that have preceded it, by more frequent attempts 
to get the better of this delu fion than formerly.—Seve- 

ral perfons of great talents, have ftepped forward in dee 
pod d if iajared merit, and in fume cafes have proved 
far more fuccefsful than was expected. The champi- 
ons of Mary of Scotland, have gone far to do away the 
flanderous reproaches, with which fhe has been too long 
loaded,—and an attempt to apologize even for Richard 
the Third, has not been without its effects. 

Bvt amone all the confpicnous characters in the an- 
cient ftory otf Britain, Thomas Becket has had fewer fa- 
vourers than any other:—Hume and Lyttleton have 
loaded him with blame without the fmalleft f{cruple,— 
nor has any one till the prefent time, ventured to {peak 


one word in his unpopular caufe. The character of him 


we now prefent to our readers, is very different from 
that they have been accuitomed to read,—and whether 
it be juit or not, it has an undifputable tight-to the 
claim of being well written ; on which account, as well 
as the new ideas it fuggefts, we think to do our readers 
a pleafure by laying it before them. 


ac 


Charaéier of Becket, by the Reverend Mr. Berington. 

Thus, in the 53d year of his age, died Thomas a 
Becket, Archbifhop of Canterbury, and Primate of 
England. Without incurring the imputation of a vain 
fingularity, may I fay, that the character of this man 
has never been fairly appreciated ? When the Catholic 
draws the portrait, all his virtues are emblazoned, and 
his blemifhes are loft in the glare of light. They view 
him as a faint; and unfortunately, fo impofing has that 
chara&ter been rendered, that the eflential ftains of mor- 
tality are not allowed to refit upon it. Since the recent 
date of the reformation, it fhould feem, that the moral 
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order of things has been inverted. Some virtues loft 
their name; and what had been religious, exemplary, 
and perfect above the reach of unaflifted nature, ceafed 
tobe fo. The Proteftant then feized the pencil, and, 
viewing Becket, drew a portrait, on which were feen no 
lines of former beauty. On both fides is much partial 
judgment. The ancient hiftorians, I know, who lie be. 
fore me, wrote with too warm an impreflion. The glare 
of miracles, they thought, was flathing round them; 
and the praifes of Rome and of Europe echoed in their 
ears. Itis an apotheo/is which they celebrate. But 
becaufe this is too much, can we fit down with too lit. 
tle, and fay that we are jult? 
“« With fome enthufiafn: on my mind, I confefs, I have 
deferibed the conduct of Becket. Every where I faw 
him great as other men, and on fome occafions J faw 
him greater. Real excellence there may be; but it is, 
by comparing only, that we judge. By his fide. the 
contemporary men of the day, the greateft the ara 
could produce in church or ftate, lofe all their fplendor. 
Alexander * is an irrefolute and timid politician: The 
prelates of England balely deferting a caufe, which theic 
own confciences held facred, are courtly fycophants, and 
excite contempt: Jhe facred college of cardinals, brib- 
ed by gold, forget their dignity, and bartering away the 
privileges of the Roman fee, publicly poft up their ve. 
nality, and become the fhame of Chriftendom; Henry, 
the lord of many people, whom Europe then admired, 
and whom poerity has called the greateft of Englifh 
lings, through the quarrel w hich himfelf prov oked, 1s 
wayward, vindidti ve, timorous, and deceptious, never 
fhewing one exertion which baceme a king, and ever 
indulging a train of affections, which would have dif- 
graced his loweit vaffal: Becket, from the beginning, 
is firm, dauntlefs, compofed, and manly; like a deep 
and majeftic river, he proceeds even in his courfe, hard- 
jy ruffled by rocks of oppofition, and true to the level 
je had taken. 
* Thc Pope. 
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«“ His endowments from nature were great ; aad he had 
given to them fuch cultivation, as the ftate of the times 
permitted. It would have been well, perhaps, had he 
never feen Bologna, and imbibed from its mafters thofe 
maxims of church domination, which, though the age 
held them facred, were to him the occafion of an unfore 
tunate controverfy, and to others brought much affliction. 
Early in life, he was engaged in butinefs, which made 
him an able negociator ; and the favour of his prince, 
which foon followed, raifed him to uncommon great- 
nefs. But the unbounded confidence he enjoyed, was 
all ufed to ennoble the fource from which it flowed. 
He did not enrich himfeif, his family, or his retainers. 
All was Henry’s. His influence he employed to gain 
him friends, and to fpread his intereft; and whea he 
difplayed a munificence more than royal, it was his 
maiter’s fame he looked to. The love of pleafure, 
which, in a diffipated court, can make the flouteit vir- 
tue tremble, pafled over his fenfes, as a gentle gale. 
There was a fternnefs in his chara¢ter, which would 
not bend to affections that enervate ; and it is remarl. 
able, that, when his enemies were moit Rumerous and 
malevolent, they never charged him with a fingle vice. 
His ruling paflions, were the paflions of a great mind, 
fuch as, when circumftances favour, lead men to the 
achievments of patriots and of heroes ; and had provi- 
dence given Becket to his country but a few years later, 
we fhould have feen him, oppofing with main fortitude 
the wild pretenfions of Rome, and at the head of barons, 
wrefting Magna Charta from the tyrant fon of the Henry. 
On fome occafions, 1 think he was too acrid in his ex. 
preflions, and too unyielding in his candu& ; but when 
we weigh his provocations, and the incefiant ftrefs of 
low oppofition, wonder we cannot, and we may eafily 
forgive. His private virtues were amiable. They en- 
deared him to Henry, who loved him with a brother’s 
love; nor were they foured, it feems, by adverfe for- 
tune. They made him many frieads; and John of 
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Salifbury, his fecretary and companion, then deferibes 
him beft, when he checks his impetuofity, and chides 
his too cauftic humour ; and does not give offence. 
“In a word, he had blemifhes, and he had many 
virtues: His caufe which to us wears few marks of 
chriftian truth, to him was facred, and he defended it 
fincerely ; but if many catholics have praifed him im. 
moderately, why fhall proteftants be unjuft? True itis, 


Men’s evil manners live in brafs ; their virtues 
We write in water.” 





Critical Remarks on the Othello of Shakefpear, concluded 
Srom page 145. 

Ir has been obferved of Shakefpear, that he has not often 
exhibited the delicacy of female character; andthis has 
been fufficiently apologized for, from the uncivilized age 
in which he lived ; and women never appearing upon the 
ftage in his time, might have made him lets ftudious 
in this department of the drama. Indeed, when we con- 
fider his ftrength of mind, his imagination, which des 
lighted in whatever was bold and daring, we wonld al 
moft think it impoflible that he could enter into all 
the foftnefs apd refinement of love: but in fpite of all 
thefe difadvantages, he has {hewn, that in whatever view 
he choofed to behold human nature, he would perform 
it fuperior to any other. For no where in the writings 
of Shakefpear, or any where elfe, have we found the 
female chara&ter drawn with fo much -tendernefs and 
beauty as in that of Defdemona. The gentlenefs with 
which fhe behaves to all with whom fhe converfes, the 
purity, the modefty, the warmth of her love, her re- 
fignation in the deepett diftrefs, together with her per- 
fonal accomplifhments, attract our higheft regard : but 
that which chiefly diftinguithes her, is that exquifite 
fenfibility of imagination, which interefted her fo much 
in the dangers of Othello’s youthful adventures, a paf- 
fion natural enough indeed, though it isnot every oné 
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who is capable of experiencing it. Othello, as we have 
feen, was naturally of an heroic and amiable difpofition ; 
but when by his bold undertakings he is expofed to 
imminent dangers, he would then jhine in his brighteft 
colours ; all his magnanimity, and all his addrefs, are 
brought to view; at that moment, all the generous af- 
feétions of the fonl would be drawn towards him ; ad- 
miration of his virtues, withes for his fuccefs, and fo- 
licitude for his fafety. And when the beft feelings of 
the heart are thus lavifhed on a certain objeét, it is no 
wonder it thould fettle into fixed love and efteem. 

Such was the fublimated paflion of Defdemona, in- 
fpired folely by internal beauty. The perfon of Othello 
had every thing to cool defire, poflefling not only the 
black complexion, and the {warthy features of the Af- 
ricans ; he was alfo declined, as he fays, into the vale 
of years: but his mind was every thing to Defdemona ; 
it fupplied the place of youth by its ardour, and of 
every perfonal accomplifhment by its ftrength, its ele- 
vation, and its foftnefs. Where, in all the annals of 
love, do we find fo pure and fo difinterefted a paftion, 
fupported with fo much dignity and nature; the loved 
him for the dangers he had paffed; upon this fleeting 
end incorporeal idea, did fhe reft her affeétions, upon 
abftract feelings and qualities of the mind, which muft 
require in her all that warmth of imagination, and 
livelinefs of conception, which diftingnifh the finett 
genius. 

The charaéter of this exquifite lady, is always con- 
fiftentl y fupported. Her behaviour towards Caflio, 
thews, in a particular manner, her liberal and benevo- 
lent heart ; and her converfation with Emilia, about the 
heinoufnefs of mifidelity, is a ftriking picture of innocent 
purity. It is artfully introduced, and adds much to 
the pathos of the tragedy. The circumftances of order- 
ing her wedding-fheets to be put on her bed, and the 
melancholy fong of a willow, are well imagined, and 
awaken the mind to expe& fome dreadful revolution. 

Vou. I. Z 
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Indeed throughout the whole fcene before her death, 
an awfulfolemnity reigns ; the mind of Defdemona feems 
to be in a moft agitated condition; fhe ftarts an obfers 
vation about Lodovico, and immediately falls into her 
gloomy thoughts, paying no attention to the an{wer of 
Emilia, though conneéted with an anecdote that would 
have at another time raifed her curiofity. This abfence 
of mind thews beyond the power of language her afflict. 
ed and tortured ftate : but what gives a finifhing ftroke 
to the terror of this midnight fcene, is the ruftling of 
the wind, which the affrighted imagination of Defde- 
mona fuppofes to be one knocking at the door. This 
circumftance, which would have been overlooked as 
trifling by an inferior writer, has a moft fublime effect 
in the hands of Shakefpear; and till the fatal cataftrophe, 
the fame horribly interefting fenfations are kept up. 
Othello enters her bed-chamber with a {word and can- 
dle, im that perturbation and diftraétion of mind, which 
marked his behaviour, fince the fuppofed difcovery of 
her guilt ; remains of tendernefs, ftili ftruggling with 
revenge in his bofom, and a converfation is protracted ; 
during which the mind is arrefted in a ftate of the molt 
dreadful fufpenfe that can well be imagined. 
* Had Othello been actuated by cruelty alone in this 
action; had he, to gratify a favage nature, put Defde- 
mona to death, the {cene would have been fhocking, 
and we would have turned from it with averfion. But 
inftigated as he is by the noble principles of honour 
and juftice, and weighing at the fame time the reludt- 
ance with which he performs it, and the great facrifice 
which he makes to his fineft feelings; it on thefe ac- 
counts produces thofe mournfully pleafing fenfations, 
which to attain is the higheit praife of the tragic poet. 
In the final unravelling of the plot, there is often 
great difficulty ; it is the grand point to which the au- 
thor aims in the courfe of fucceflive fcenes ; and upon 
the proper execution of it depends much of the merit 
of the work. Here Shakefpear has not fallen off. The 
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fame bigh tone of paflion is-preferved.. Upon the dif- 
covery of Defdemona’s innocence, and the intrigues of 
Iago, all the charatters aét a very confiltent and natural 
part... Othello’s diftraétion is painted in an_inimjtable 
manner, Unwilling to believe that he had acted upon 
falfe grounds, and confounded with contrary evidence, 
he knows not where to hetake himfelf. After utter- 
ing a few incoherent {peeches, which fhew in the ftrong- 
eft light a mind rent with grief and remorfe, he gradu- 
ally recovers himfelf; and refuming, as much as pof- 
fible, his natural compofure and firmnefs, he looks 
around him a little, and deliberately views his wretch- 
ed fituation; but finding no peace for him on earth, he 
terminates his exiftence. 

Iago alfo ftands forth in the group, a juft monument 
of his own crimes. Seeing the proof too plain againft 
him, he can brave it out no longer. He fees no pro- 
ipet of efcape from any. quarter ; his own arts are now 
of no ayail, and he knows that he deferves no pity; he 
gives up all for loft, and refolves upon a flate of dumb 
defperation, nioft expreflive of the horror of his mind, 
In this ftate, we have the fatisfaction to fee him drag- 
ged to deferved punifhment. 

It might now be expeéted that we fhould proceed to 
the ungrateful talk of, pointing out what a critic would 
blame in this tragedy, I. have already obferved, that 
it is perhaps the moft fublime and ‘finifhed. of Shake- 
{pear’s compofitions ; yet were I to point out all its re- 
dundancies, puns, conceits, and other faults, which are 
commonly taken notice of in this author, J might,fill 
fome pages: Such a detail, however, would be trivial 
and impertinent. No perfon who can relih its bean- 
ties will be much offended with any thing of this kind 
in the courfe of perufing Othello. Its excellencies are 
fo bold and fo ftriking as to make the blemilhes almoft 
wholly yanith in the midit of their fplendor. Ina rude 
age, it is indeed even the mark of a rich and Juxuriant 
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mind, to abound in faults, in the fame manner that ¢ 
ftrong and fertile foil produces moft weeds— 

What are the lays of artful Addifon, 

Coldly correé&, to Shakefpear’s warblings wild. 

it is with much regret, however, we mutt obferve, 

that after Shakefpear had fupported, with uniform pro- 
priety, one of the moft difficult characters Genius ever 
attempted, he fhould at laft fall off, and put a trifling 
conceit in the mouth of a dying man. 

Oth. I kiffed thee e’er I killed thee—no way but this, 
Killing myfelf to die upon a kifs. 

It might alfo be objeéted to the contrivance of the 
plot, that Iago had not fufficient motives for the perpe- 
tration of fo many horrid crimes ; and this the fagacity 
of Shakefpear has forefeen, and with much addrefs ob- 
viated. ‘ In the courfe of our obfervations, we have al- 
réady fioticed, that he does not fuppofe Jago, in his firft 
fetting out, refolutely to plan the deftruction of Defde- 
mona and Caffio. The objects he had in view were, to 


get poffeffion of the wealth of Rodorigo, and to be pre- 
ferred in the place of Caflio; but feeing matters be- 
giniing to be embroiled around him, the firm and un- 
daunted Iago will not ftop fhort, whatever fhould be the 
corifequence. By thus viewing his conduét, it will ap- 
pear natural ‘and probable. “He wifhes (as human na- 
ture ever miuft) to view himfelf even for a moment in 


the light of an honeft man 

And what's he then that fays I play the villain, &c. 

AG. 2. fe. xiv. 

But the principal fault which we obferve in this per- 
formance, is 2 want of confiftency in fupporting the 
upright and difinterefted chara&er of Emilia. “ We can. 
eafily fuppofe, in the firft place, that fhe migbt procure 
Defdemona’s napkin for her hufband, without feeming 
to concur with him, or even fufpeé his fchemes: But 
when afterwards, in the tenth fcene of the third aa, 
fhe fees the improper ufe to which this’ napkin is ap 
plied, andthe great diftrefs which the lofs of it occa- 
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fioned to Defdemona, without fo much as withing to 
explain the mifunderftanding, fhe is no more the open 
and virtuous AEmilia, but a coadjutor with her dark 
and unfeeling hufband. This is a remarkable violation 
of every appearance of probability, when we contratt 
it with her noble and fpirited condué afterwards, We 
are furprifed to find a flip of fo much magnitude from 
the clear and piercing judgment of Shakefpear, efpeci- 
ally when we confider, that it could have been very ea- 
fily remedied, by removing her during this interview. 


W.N, 


Anecdote of y r. Whitfield. 


Asovut thirty years ago, the famous Mr. George 

Whitfield ufed annually to vifit this metropolis, and 
by his popular mode of preaching allured great multi- 
tudes, efpecially of the. female fex, to attend his fer- 
mons. ‘The great objeé of his difceurfes was to roufe 
them to aéts of beneficence ; and as he had inftituted a 
charitable feminary at Georgia in Carolina, he was 
ftrenuous in his exertions to induce his audience to be 
liberal in giving alms for the fupport of the helplefs 
perfons he had there colleéed together. Among his 
conftant hearers was one Mrs. the wife of 2 
brewer, in a {mall line of bufinefs, in the Grafsmarket 
of Edinburgh, who had fome difficulty to provide 
funds for carrying on his affairs without embarraflment. 
He had no time to attend the daily harangues of this 
ghoftly orator ; nor was he much pleafed with the time 
his wife {pent on thefe ocgaftons, and far lefs with the 
demands fhe fometimes made upon him for money to 
be given for charitable purpofes. This diverfity of opi- 
nion between the man and wife fometimes produced fa- 
mily difcord ; and while the lady believed’ the Divine 
was little lefs than an angel from Heaven, the hufband 
confidered him as no better thar a thief, or a pick- 
pocket, Who, under falfe pretexts, induced fimple people 
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to throw away, upon others, the means that were necef- 
fary for the fubfiftence of their families ; nor was‘ he; 
when heated in the conteft, and chagrined at times 
from the want of money, at all ferupulous, in expref. 
fing, without referve, the opinion he entertained of this 
fuppofed faint. The wife, who was of a warm difpo. 
fition, though not deftitute of fenfe at bottom, was 
much irritated at thefe refleGtions, and thinking they 
proceeded entirely from the worldly mindednefs of her 
hnufband, felt a ftrong inclination to indulge her own 
propenfity to benevolence by every means that fhould 
fall in her way. To get money from her hufband 
avowedly for this purpofe, fhe knew was impoflible; 
but the refolved to take it when fhe could find an oppor. 
tunity for that purpofe. While the was in this frame of 
mind, her hufband, one morning while he ,was writing 
at his defk, was fuddenly called away, and, intending 
to return direétly, he did not clofe his defk. His 
wife thought this too favourable an opportunity to be 
mified; and openjng the thuttle where the knew the 
money was kept, fhe found about 25 guineas, which 
the hufband had provided to pay for fome barley he 
had lately bought. From this the took out ten pieces, 
and left every thing elfe as before ; nor did the hufband, 
on his return, take any notice of it, 

She was now very anxious to get this money pro- 
perly difpofed of ; and with that view drefled herfelf in 
great hafte ; and having wrapped the pieces in a bit of 
paper, the took them in her hand to go out; but as the 
pafled a mirror, fhe obferved fomething about her head- 
drefs that required to be adjufted, and putting the mo- 
ney on a bureau beneath the mirror, fhe fpent a litte 
time in making the neceflary adjuftments ; and recol- 
leGting the had omitted to give fome directions before 
fhe went out, the ftepped haftily into the kitchen for 
that purpofe, without taking up the money. Juft at 
this nick of time, tl 2 hufband came into theaoom, and 
feeing fomething on the top of the bureau, he took it 
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up to examine it ; and, feeing what it was, he imme- 
diately conjectured what was the truth. Without fay. 
ing a word, however, he took out the gold, and put an 

ual number of halfpence in their ftead, leaving the 
paper to appearance as he found it, and went out again. 
The wife having heard her hufband go out of the room, 
was in great fear that he had difcovered her treafure, 
and returned with great anxiety to fearch for it; but 
feeing it happily juit as fhe had left it, the haftily 
fnatched it up, without looking at it, and went direély 
to the lodgings of Mr. Whitfield to difpofe of it. 

When fhe arrived, fhe found him at home—and a 
happy woman was ihe! Having introduced herfelf, by 
telling him how much fhe had been benefited by his 
pious inftructions, &c. which he returned with a ready 
politenefs ;. the expreiled her regret that the had it not 
in her power to be as liberal to his poor orphans as the 
could wifh; but fhe hoped he would accept in good 
part the mite fhe could afford to offer to him on their 
account ; and with many profeflions of charitable dif- 
pofitions, and thanks for the happinefs the had derived 
from attending his difcourfes, fhe put the money into 
his hands, and took her leave. Mr. Whitfield, in the 
mean time, putting the money into his pocket withodt 
looking at it, made proper acknowledgments to her, 
and waited on her to the door. 

He was no fooner, however, alone, than he took it 
out to examine the contents, and finding it only cop- 
per—and comparing the fum with the appearance of 
the perfon who gave it, he inftantly imagined it mutt 
have been. given with intention to affront him; and 
with this prepofleffion on his mind, he hattily opened 
the door, and called the lady back, who had not as yet 
got to the bottom of the ftair. This fummons fhe in- 

antly obeyed. On her return,’ Mr. Whitfield, affum- 
ing a grave tone and ftern manner, told her, that he did 
not expect fhe could have had the prefumption to offer 
to affront him; and, holding out the halfpence, afked 
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her what fhe could mean by offering him fuch a paul. 
try compliment as-that.y « Phe lady; who was'very cer. 
tain fhe had put: good) gold ‘into the ‘paper, and“rétol- 
le&ing that fhe had ofteh heard him ‘ealled a cheat Gnd 
an. impoftor,oummediately' concluded that ‘he hinifelf, 
had. put the halfpence:iniplaceof the gold, and ‘inte 
afe ef that pretext to €xtort more from her; and fell 
upon, him ‘mofbloodily, ‘telling ‘him,’ the had often 
heard him called a fwindler' and a rafal,’ but till now 
fhe had never believed it. She was certain the ‘had 
given him ten red guineas out of her hands, and-now 
he: pretended he had got only as many halfpence’;' hor 
did the leave him till fhe had given him 2‘very ‘fill 
complement of abufe. She then went home in a great 
hurry ; and had a much better opinion of her hufband’s 
difcesnment and fagacity ever afterwards. He kept his 
fecret ; and till her dying day, the made a good wife'to 
him; nor ever afterwards went after field-preachers of 





To the Editor of the Bee. 
Sir, 

Your ‘ingenious correfpondent’s obfervations on the 

Flowers of the Foreft, go far to prove that it is not of 

as ald a date as has been ‘generally fuppofed. “But what 

he has fuggefted, has not produced full conviction, on 

my mind. 

The firftdawnings of the Reformation in Scotland 
were in the end of the rsthcentury. In the beginning 
of the 16th, we know for certain there were many 
preathings im churches, private houfes, ‘the ftreets 
irélds; and fea-fhore, Is there any tliing incredible i 
fuppofing, that then, as at all times, people r 
them fron? various motives’: Some from: mere’ 
ty (and that the youth of botlifexes' might dcéafi 
improve thefe feafons for the purpofes Of 1h sal 
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As to the language, it may have undergone changes, 
from tranfcribers and publifhers bringing it nearer the 







an orthograghy and diGtion of theit own times. This, in« 
nfelf deed, does not apply to the ryming words ; there the 
tittle found at leaft cannot be eafily changed. Thus, away, 

1 fell occurs four times, always rhyming day, which fixes 





its found. I confefs I thould have fuppofed awa, near- 
er the diale& of the 16th century: Perhaps it may 
help to account for this, to fuppofe that in the fouth- 
ern parts of Scotland, where this poem may have been 
compofed, from their intercourfe with England there 
might be more of the Englith diale& amongft them, 























fill! 
reat than in other parts of Scotland. 
nd’s Thefe hints are offered with diffidence. It is not 
his pretended that they give an anfwer to your correfpon- 
‘to dent’s observations—this was not intended, as I with 
Of not to make your ufeful mifcellany the vehicle ofcon- 
A. troverfy. All that is aimed at, is to thew the poffibi- 
lity of this poem being compofed after the battle of 
- Flodden. 
I agree with your corre{pondent, that in the prefent 
cafe it is a matter of little confequence when it was 
“J compofed. The poem pofleffes intrinfic merit, and will 
of be admired on that account, though its author and the 
Ma time of its compofition fhould remain unknown, 
™ Upon perufing it, fome obfervations occurred to me, 
which, if you fhould think them worthy a place in your 
i mifcellany, are at your fervice. They were made, you 
will fee, under the idea of its being compofed foon after 
‘ the battle, which idea the author has not yet feen rea- 
fon entirely to abandon. But even on the fuppofition 
. of its moders compofition, they may ttill be applicable ; 
i apesute the author evidently perfonates one living at 
ttitme. And in this view, there is this cdditional 





to be confidered ; the art of the poet in removing him- 
#elf from his own times ; entering fo much into ancient 
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manners, as give you what we fuppofe a juft defctip- 
tion of their feelings on that melancholy event. Tam, 
&e. 

TRANSFORTRANUS, 
The obfervations iu our, néxt. 


Advice to the Bee. 


Miftrefs Bee, when you hum, whether profe.or, fof 
lyrics, 

Whether cynical fatires, or puff’'d panegyrics, 

Pitch nor high nor teolow——ftill avoid in your tones; 

The ill nature of wafps, and the dulneds of drones. 

ARISTAEUS, 
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AA Sonnet. 





SEE o’er the water’s far extended plain, 
Yon veffel comes with all her canvas fpread ; 
Beats on the waves, and rifing, falls again ; 

Still paffing on, the flowly moves a-head. 










So man is tofs’d upon a fea of cares ; 
Now raif’d to honour, wealth, and fhort lived fare} 
Now funk in mif’ry’s vale with fullen fears’; 
Still paffing to the land from which he came. 


‘Time hafteth on with drowfy wings, while fad ; 
Juft fo yon fhip, when adverfe gales arife’: 

Bat when the hour of pleafure is furvey’d, 

As darting fun-beams, the feducer flies. why 
Ah that I warn’d might be from’this fadtruth ; 

Nor fplit on pleafure’s rocks, to ‘wreek nyyouthi °! 
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Tam, SSS 
bs Song. 

$555 How bieft ‘the ‘man, while circling years 


Their numbers {till increafe; 

Who, far from-Grandeur’s tumult, dwells 
With Innocence and Peace ; 

Whofe days, no envious‘angry ftrifes— 
Whofe nights, no troubles fill ; 












fot But fmoothly rolls the tide of life 
*Mid comforts growing ftill. 
NCSy Ia vain to him, Ambition ftrives, 


And Av’rice hoards in vain ; 

In vain the fons of Pleafure feek 
That pleafure to obtain. 

His mind alone, with freedom blett, 
From baneful paffion’s fway, 

Can tafte the joys thofe paffions feek, 

But feeking drive away. 











To him {weet health and competence, 
Alternate toil and eafe—- 
A cheerful friend, and peaceful home, 
Where all thofe comforts pleafe, 
Areall he aks of earthly blifs, 
And Change but threats in vain— 
He views the future without dread, 
Nor views the paft with pain 















While each around the focial board 
Now feels’the joys we fing; 

Let mirth and glee—-and friendhhip too, 
Their joyous) tribute bring 

To raife,the fong, and make it lait, 

‘  While:¢ireling years increafe—- 

** How bleft the man who, cheerful, dwells 

** With Innocence and Peace.” 
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Sir Edward, a Story. ee 
Sin Edward F—r to'whom I had the pleafuge of being ing. 
troduced ‘at Florence; was a character much beyond that. 
which diftinguifhes ‘the generality of Enghih trayellers; af. 
fortune, *° His ftory was Known to fome of his countrymen: ; 
who then refided in Ttaly ; from one of whom, who could, 
now and then talk ‘of fomething befides pi€tures and operas, 
I had‘a particular recital of it. 

He had been firft aliroad ‘at an early period of Tife, foon 
after‘the death of his father had left him. mafter of a wery,, 
large eftate, which he-had the good fortune to inherit, .and 
all the inclination natural to youth to enjoy. . Though al 
ways fumptuous, however, and fometimes profule, he. was 
obferved never to be ridiculous in his expences ; and though 
he was now and then talked of asa man of pleafure and 
diffipation, he always left behind him more inftances of be. 
nefilence than ofirregularity. For that refpect and efteem 
in which his character, amidit all his little errars, was ge- 
nerally held, he was fuppofed a good deal indebted to the 
fociety of a gentleman who had been his companion at the 
univerfity, and now attended him rather as a friend than a 
tutor. This gentleman was unfortunately feized at Marfeilles 
with a lingering diforder, for which he was under the necef- 
fity of taking a sea.voyage, leaving Sir Edward to profecute 
the remaining part of his intended tour alone, 

Defcending into one of the vallies of Piedmont, where, 
notwithftanding the ruggednels of the road, Sir Edward, 
with a prejudice natural to his country, preferred the con. 
veyance of an Englifh hunter to that of an Italian male, 
his horfe unluckily made a falfe flep, and fell with his rider 
to the ground, from which Sir Edward was lifted by his 
fervants, with fearce aty figns of life. They conveyed him 
on a litter to the nearest houfe, which happened to be the 
dwelling of a peafant, rather shove the common rank, at 
whofe door fome of his neighbours were aflembled at a fcene 
of rural merriment, when the (rein of Sir Edward brought up 
their matter in the condition I have delcribed. The com. 
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fion natural to his fituatien was excited in all; but-the 
owner Of the manfion, whofe name was Venoni, was parti- 
cularly moved with it... He applied himfelf immediately to 
the care of the ftranger, and with the affiftance of his daugh- 
ter; who had left the dance the was engaged in, with, great 
matks of agitation, foon reftored Sir. Edward.to, firength 
and life. “Venoni poifeffed jiome Jittle {kill in forgery, and 
his daughter’ produced a book of receipts in medicine, | Sir 
Edward, after being blooded, was put to bed, and.attended 
with every poflible care by his hoit and family. ,,, A, confi- 
derable degree of fever was the confequence of his accident} 
but, after fome days, it abated, and, in little more, than.a 
week, he was able to join in the fociety of Venoni.and his 
daughter. 

He could not help expreffing fome furprife at the appear- 
ance of refinement in the convyerfation of the latter, much 
beyond what her fituation feemed likely tocoafer. Her fa- 
ther' accounted for it. She had received her education in 
the houfe of a lady who happened to pafs. through the val- 
ley, and to take fhelter in Venoni’s cottage (for his houfe 
was but a better fort of cottage) the night of her birth, 
“ When her mother died,” faid he, “ the Signora, whofe 
namé at her defire we had given the child, took her home 
to hér own houfe ; there fhe was taught many things, of 
which there is no need here ; yet the is not fo proud of her 
learning as to with to leave her father in his old age; and 
I hope foon to have her fettled near me for life.” 

But Sir Edward had now an opportunity of knowing 
Louifa better than from the defcription of her father. Mu- 
fic and painting, in both of which arts the was a tolermble 
proficient, Sir Edward had ftudied with fuceels. Louifa 
fel: @ fort of pleafyre from her drawings, which they had 
never given her before, when they were pratfed by Su: Ed- 
ward; and the family concerts of Venoni were very dif- 
ferent from what they had formerly bece, when once his 
gueft was {> far recovered as to be able to join in them, 
The flute of Venoni excelled al! the other aulic of the wal, 
ley 5 tis daughter's lute was much beyond in, Sir Edwand’s 
viella was finer thea either: Bet his comveriation with 
Louifs—it was that of a fupe rior rder of bein =¢ !ae-Sciemer, 
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Ber what fhe could mean by offering him fuch a paul 
try compliment as that. The lady, who was very Cet. 
tain fhe had put good gold into the paper, and recofi™ 
leGting that fhe had often heard him called a cheat and 
am impoftor, immediately concluded that he himfelf, 
had put the halfpence in place of the gold, and made 
ufe of that pretext to extort more from her; and fell 
upon him’ moit bloodily, telling him, fhe had often 
heard him called a fwindler and a rafcal, but till now 
the had never believed it. She was certain fhe had 
given lim ten red guineas out of her hands, and now 
he pretended he had got only as many halfpence ; nor 
did the leave him till fhe had given him a very full 
complement of abufe. She then went home in a grest 
hurry ; and had a much better opinion of her hufband’s 
difcernment and fagacity ever afterwards. He kept his 
fecret ; and till her dying day, fhe made a good wife to 
him, tor ever afterwards went after ficld-preachers of 
any fort. A, 
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To the Editor of the Bee. 


















Sik, 
Your ingenious correfpondent’s obfervations on the 
Flowers of the Foreft, go far to prove that it is not of 
as: old a date as has been generally {uppofed. But what 
he has fuggefted, has pot produced full conviétion on 
my mind. 

The firft dawnings of the Reformation in Scotland ° 
were in the end of the rsthcentury. In the beginning 
of the 16th, we know for certain there wete many 
preachings in churches, private houfes, the ftreets, 
fields, and fea-fhore. Is there any thing incredible in 
fuppofing, that then, as at all times, people reforted to 
them from various motives : Some from mere curiofi- 
ty; and that the youth of both fexes might occagonally 
improve thefe feafons for the purpaes of love? 
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- As to the language, it may have undergone changes, 
from .tranfcribers and publifhers bringing it nearer the 
orthography and diction of their own times. This, in- 
deed, does not apply to the rhyming words ; there the 
found at leaft cannot be eafily changed. Thus, away 
occurs-four times, always rhyming day, which fixes 
its found. I confefs I fhould have feppofed awa, near- 
er the diale& of the r6th century. Perhaps it may 
help to account for this, to .fuppofe that in the fouth- 
etn parts of Scotland, where this poem may have been 
compofed, from their intercourfe with England, there 
might be more of the Englifh diale& amongft them, 
than in other parts. of Scotland. 

Thefe hints are offered with diffidence. It is not 
pretended that they give an anfwer to your correfpon- 
‘dent’s obfervations—this was not intended, as I with 
not to make your ufeful mifcellany the Vehicle of con- 
troverfy. All that is aimed at, is to thew the poffibi- 
lity of this poem being compofed foon after the battle 
of Flodden. 

I agree with your correfpondent, that in the prefent 
cafe it is a matter of little confequencz when it was 
compofed. The poem pofleffes intrinfic merit, and will 
be admired on that account, though its author and the 
time of its compofition fhould remain unknown. 

Upon perufing it, fome obfervations occurred to me, 
which, if you fhould think them worthy a place in your 
mifcellany, are at yourfervice. They were made, you 
, will fee, under the idea of its being compofed foon after 
the battle, which idea the author has not yet feen rea- 
fon entitely to abandon. But even on the fuppofition 
of its modern compofition, they may ftill be applicable; 
becaufe the author evidently perfonates one living at 
that time. And in this view, there is this additional 
to be confidered ; the art of the poet in removing him- 
felf from his own times ; entering fo much into ancient 
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manners, as to give you what we fuppofe a juft defcrip- 
tion of their feelings on that melaneholy event. I am, 


&&c. 
TRANSFORTHANUS. 


The obfervations in our next. 
—————>>—>——————————————eeEEEEEEEeeee 


Advice to the Bee. 


Miftrefs Bee, when you hum, whether profe or toft 


lyrics, 
Whether cynical fatires, or puff’d panegyrics, 
Pitch nor high, nor too low—Still avoid in your tones, 
The ill-nature of wafps, and the dullnefs of drones, 
- ARISTAEUS. 


A Sonnet. 


Sze, o’er the water’s far extended plain, 
Yon veffel comes with all her canvas fpread ; 
Beats on the waves, and, rifing, falls again: 
Still paffing on, the flowly moves ahead. 


So man is tofs’d upon a fea of cares ; 

Now ‘rais’d to honour, wealth, and fhort-lived fame ; 
Now funk in mifery’s vale with fullen fears ; 

Still paffing to the land from which he came. 


Time hafteth on with drowfy wings, while fad; 

Juit fo yon fhip, when adverfe gales arife : 

But when the hour of pleafure is furvey’d, 

As darting fun-beams, the feducer flies. 

Ah that I warn’d might be from this fad truth ; 

Nor fplit on pleafure’s rocks, and wreck my youth. 
iio Q’D. 6. 
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SE ——————E————ESS See 
Song. 
How bleft the man, while circling years 
Their numbers ftill increafe, 
Who, far from Grandeur’s tumult, dwells 
With Innocence and Peace : 
Whofe days, no envious angry ftrifes— 
Whofe nights, no troubles fill ; 
But fmoothly rolls the tide of life 
*Mid comforts growing ftill. 


In vain to him, Ambition ftrives, 
And Av’rice hoards in vain; 

In vain the fons of Pleafure feek 
That pleafure to obtain. 

His mind alone, with freedom bleft, 
From baneful paffion’s fway, 

Can tafte the joys thofe paffions feek, 
But feeking, drive away. 


To him, {weet health and competence, 
Alternate toil and eafe— 
A cheerful friend, and peaceful home, 
Where all thofe comforts pleafe, 
Are all he afks of earthly blifs, 
And Change but threats in vain— 
He views the future without dread, 
Nor views the paft with pain 


While each around the focial board 

Now feels the joys we fing ; 
Let mirth and glee—and friendfhip too, 

Their joyous tribute bring, 
To raife the fong, and make it laft, 

While circling years increafe— 
# How bleft the man who, cheerful, ‘dwells 

* With Innocence and Peace.” 

Aa? 
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Sir Edward, a Story. 

Sm Edward F—r, to whom I had the pleafure of being ‘in- 
troduced at Florence, was a character much beyond that 
which diftinguifhes the generality of Englith travellers of 
fortune. His ftory was known to fome of his countrymen 
who then refided in Italy ; from one of whom, who could 
now and then talk of fomething befides piftures and operas, 
I had a particular recital of it. 

He had been firft abroad‘at an early period of life, foon 
after the death of his father had left him mafter of a very 
large eftate, which he had the good fortune to inherit, and 
all the inclination natural ta youth to enjoy. Though al- 
ways fumptuous, however, and fometimes profufe, he was 
obferved never to be ridiculous in his expences ; and though 
he was now and then talked of as a man of pleafure and 
diffipation, he always left behind him more inftances of be- 
neficence than of irregularity. For that refpe@& and efteem 
in which his character, amidft all his little errors, was ge- 
nerally held, he was fuppofed a good deal indebted to the 
fociety of a gentleman who had been his companion at the uni- 
verfity, and now attended him rather as a friend than a tutor. 
This gentleman was unfortunately feized at Marfeilles with 
a lingering diforder, for which he was under the neceffity 
of taking a fea-voyage, leaving Sir Edward to profecute 
the remaining part of his intended tour alone. 

Defcending into one of the vallies of Piedmont, where, 
notwithftanding the ruggednefs of the road, Sir . Edward, 
with a prejudice natural to his country, preferred the con- 
veyance of an Englifh hunter to.that of an Italian mule, 
his horfe unluckily made a falfe ftep, and fell with his rider 
tothe ground, from which Sir Edward was lifted by his 
fervants, with fearce any figns of life. They conveyed him 
on a litter to the neareft houfe, which happened to be the 
dwelling of a peafarit, rather above the common rank, at 
whofe door fome of his neighbours were afflembled at a fcene 
of rural mersiment, when the train of Sir Edward brought up 
their mafter, in the candition I have defcribed. The cdm- 
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paffion natural to his fituation was excited in all; but the 
owner of the manfion, whofe name was Venoni, was parti- 
cularly moved with it. He applied himfelf immediately to 
the care of the ftranger, and with the affiitance of his daugh- 
ter, who had left the dance fhe was engaged in, with great 
marks of agitation, foon reftored Sir Edward to ftrength 
and life. Venoni poffeffed fome little fkill in furgery, and 
his daughter produced a book of receipts in medicine. Sir 
Edward, after being blooded, was put to bed, and attended 
with every poflible care by his hoft and family. A confj- 
derable degree of fever was the confequence of his accident ; 
but, after fome days it abated, and in little more than a 
week, he was able to join in the fociety of Venoni and his 
daughter. 

He could not help expreffing fome furprife at the appear- 
ance of refinement in the converfation of the latter, much 
beyond what her fituation feemed likely to confer. Her fa- 
ther accounted for it. She had received her education in 
the houfe of a lady who happened to pafs through the val- 
ley, and to take fhelter in Venoni’s cottage (for his ‘soufe 
was but a better fort of cottage) the night of her birth. 
« When her mother died,” faid he, “ the Signora, whofe 
name at her defire we had given the child, took her home 
to her own houfe; there fhe was taught many things, of 
which there is no need here; yet fhe is not fo proud of her 
learning as to with to leave her father in his old age; and 
I hope foon to have her fettled near me for life.” 

But Sir Edward had now an opportunity of knowing 
Louifa better than from the defcription of her fathers . Mu- 
fic and painting, in both of which arts the was a tolerable 
proficient, Sir Edward had ftudied with fuccefg. Louifa 
felt a fort of pleafure from her drawings, which they had 
never given her before, when they were praifed by Sir Ed- 
ward ; and the family concerts of Venoni were very dif- 
ferent from what they had formerly been, when once his 
gueft was fo far recovered as to be able to join in them, 
The flute of Venoni excelled all the other mufic of the val- 
ley ; his daughter’s lute was much beyond it ; Sir Edward’s 
violin’ was finer than either: but his converfation with 
Louifa—it was that of a fuperior order of beings !—Science, 
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tafte, fentiment !—It was long Gince Louifa had heard thefe 
founds. Amidit the ignorance of the valley, it was lugury 
fo hear them: from Sir Edward, who was one of the mof 
engaging figures l ever faw, they were doubly delightful, 
En his countenance there was always an expreflion, animated 
and interelting ; his ficknefs had overcome fomewhat of the 
firft, but greatly added to the power of the latter. 

Louila’s was not lefs captivating—and Sir Edward had 
not feen it fo long without emotion. ‘During his illnefs, he 
thought this emotion but gratitude ; and when it firft grew 
warmer, he checked it, from the thought of her fituation, 
and of the debt he owed her : but the ftruggle was too inef- 
feftual to overcome, and of confequence increafed his paf- 
fion. There was but one way in which the pride of Sir 
Edward allowed of its being gratified. He fometimes 
thought of this as a bafe and unworthy one; but he was 
the fool of words which he had often defpifed, thej flave of 
manners he often condemned. He at lait compro- 
mafed matters with himfelf; he refolved, if he could, to 
think no more of Louifa ; at any rate, to think no more 
of the ties of gratitude or the reftraints of virtue. 

Leuifa, who trufted to both, now communicated to Sir 
Edward an important fecret. It was at the clofe of a piece 
ef mufic which they had been playing in the abfence of her 
fathe-. She took up her lute, and touched a little wild 
melancholy air, which the had compofed to the memory of 
her mother. “ That,” faid the, nobody ever heard except 
my father; I play it fometimes when I am alone, and in 
low fpirits. I don’t know how I caze to think of it now ; 
yet I have reafon to be fad.” Sir Edward prefled to know 
the caufe ; after fome hefitation fhe told it all. Her father 
had fixed on the fon of a neighbour, rich in poffeflions, but 
rude in manners, for her hufband. Againft this match the 
had always protefted, as ftrongly as a fenfe of duty, and the 
mildnefs of her nature would allow ; but Venoni was obiti- 
wately bent on the. match, and fhe was wretched on the 
thoughts of it.“ To marry where one cannot love,—to 
marry fuch a man, Sir Edward !’—It was an opportunity 
beyond his power of refifiance. Sir Edward prefled her 
hand, {uid it would be profanation to think of fuch a mar 
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riage’; praifed her beauty ; extolled her virtues ; and com 
dluded by fwearing that he adored her. She heard him 
with unfufpecting pleafure, which her bluthes could ill con- 
ceal. Sir Edward improved the favourable moment, talked 
of the ardency of his paflion, the infignificancy of ceremo- 
nies and fornts, the inefficacy of legal engagements, the 
eternal duration of thofe diftated by love; and, in fine 
urged her going off with him, to crown both their days with 
happinefs. Louifa ftarted at that propofal.’ She would have 
reproached him; but: her heart was not made for it; the 
could only weep. 

They were interrupted by the arrival of her father with 
his intended fon-in-law. He was juft fuch a man as Louifa 
had reprefented him; courfe, vulgar, and ignorant. But 
Venoni, though much above’ their neighbour in every thing 
but riches, looked on him as poorer men often look on 
the wealthy, and difcovered none of his imperfe@tions. He 
took his daughter afide, told her he had brought her future 
hufband, and that he intended they thould be married ina 
week at fartheft. 

Next morning Louifa was indifpofed, and kept her cham- 
ber. Sir Edward was now perfely recovered. He was 
engaged to go out with Venoni; but, before his departure, 
he took up his violin, and touched a few plaintive notes on 
it. ‘They were heard by Louifa. 

In the evening, the wandered forth to indulge her forrows 
alone. She had reached a fequeftered fpot, where fome 
poplars, formed a thicket on the banks of a little ftream that 
watered the valley. A nightingale was perched on one of 
them, and had already begun its accuftomed fong. Louila 
fat down on a withered ftump, leaning her chéek upon her 


’ hand. After a little while, the bird was feared from its 


perch, and flitted from the thicket. Louifa rofe from the 
ground, and burft into tears, She turned, and beheld Sir 
Edward. His countenance had much of its former languor: 
and, when he took her hand, he caft on the earth a melan- 
choly look, and feemed unable to fpeak his feelings. “ Are 
you not well, Sir Edward ?” faid Louifa, with a voice faint 
and broken. “I am ill indeed,” faid he, “but my ifnefs 
is of the mind. Louifa cannot cure me of that I aw 
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wretched; but I deferve to be fo. 1 have broken every law 
of hofpitality, and every obligation of gratitude. I have: 
dared to with for happinefs, and to fpeak what I withed, 
though it wounded the heart of my deareft benefadtrefs— 
but I will make a fevere expiation. This moment I leave 
you : Louifa ; I.go to be wretched, but you may be happy, 
happy in your duty to a father ; happy it may be, in the arms 
- of a hufband, whom the poffeffion of fuch a wife may teach 
refinement and fénfibility. I goto my native country, to 
hurry through feenes of irkfome bufinels, or taftelefs amufe- 
ment, that I may, if poffible, procure a fort of half oblivion 
of that happinefs which I have left behind ; a liftlefs endur- 
ance of that life which I once dreamed might be made delight- 
ful with Louifa !” 

Tears were the only anfwer the could give. ‘Sir Edward's 
fervants appeared, with a carriage, ready for his departure, 
He took from his pocket two pictures; one he had drawn of 
Louifa, he faftened round his neck, and kiffing it with rap- 
ture, he hid it in his bofom; the other he held out in a he- 
fitating manner. This, faid he, if Louifa would accept of 
it, may fometimes put her in mind of him who once offended, 
who can never ceafe to adore her. She may look on it, 
perhaps, after the original is no more, when this heart fhall 
have forgot to love, and ceafed to be wretched.” 

Louifa was at lait overcome. Her face was firft pale as 
death; then fuddenly it was crofled with a crimfon bluhh. 
Oh! Sir Edward, iaid the, what—what would you have 
me do ?——He eagerly feized her hand, and led her, reluctant, 
to the carriage. They entered it; and, driving off with fu- 
rious fpeed, were foon out of fight of thofe hills which paf- 
tured the flocks of the unfortunate Venoni. 

To be continued. 


Anecdote of Zink. 


Wher Zink was in the greateft practice, he was in a very 
bad ftate of health ; and being well refpeéted by a number 
of the moft celebrated phyficians, had their affiftance and 
advice. All of them pronounced that he was in a declinej 
but about the method of cure, they were hot unanimous. 
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Some prefcribed one drug, and fome another; and one of 
them recommended breait-milk. The drugs he fwallowed ; 
but the breait-milk he did not much relith. the thought 
of. Finding himfelf grow rather worfe than better ; and 
being told that air and exercife was the beft remedy for his 
complaint, he tafked himfelf to walk through thé Park, and 
up Conftitution Hill, every morning before breakfaft. This 
did not relieve him; but from habit rather than Nope, he 
ftill continued his perambulations. One fummier morning, 
a handfome young woman, véry meanly clad, with a child 
about fix weeks old in her arms, afked his charity. He gave 
her fome pence, and afked her how the came into hér pre- 
fent diftreffed fituation. Her hiftory was fhort: She had 
been a fervant ; fhe became partial te a footman in the fame 
houfe, and married him; they were both turned away; the 
man had no other refource but to enlift: he became a fol- 
dier; was fent abroad: fhe had never heard from him 
fince ; had been delivered of the child now at her breafi, 
for whofe:fupport and her own the fhould beg till her infant 
was a few months older, when fhe fhould try to get fome 
more reputable employment. “ Her frankneis,” faid 
Zink, “ pleafed me ;—her face pleafed me ;—her com- 
plexion pleafed me ;—I gave her my direction; fhe came to 
me; I took her infant into my houfe; I did bring myfelf 
to take her milk ; it recovered me; I made inquiry after 
her hufband, and found he was killed in the firit engage- 
ment he' was in, at the pillaging a village in Germany. I 
married her ; and a better wife no man ever had.’ 

With this woman he lived near twenty years. The fol- 
dier’s child he educated for the army, and promifed to get 
him a commiflion when he was twenty-one; but the boy 
” died at fourteen. 

By Monfieur Zink fhe had two children, each of them 
were well provided for; and one of them was a very few 
years fince aliv e, and well fituated in a northern thas : 


Lupovico Douce 
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Intelligence refpefting Literature, Ce. 
rica. 


Tue good effeéts of patriotic aflociations, have been fo 
ftrongly felt in Eurcye itfelf, that the inhabitants of Eu- 
rope begin to introduce them into all thofe regions, where 
they eftablifh themfelves. This affords a happy prefage of 
growing improvements, and is a blefled effect of that focial 
{pirit of freedom, which makes man confider himfelf, not as 
an infolated being, incapable ofany eflurts, beyond the power 
of his own arm, but as a part only, of a great body, whofe 
power is irrefiftible, whenall its exertions can be direéted to- 
wards one point only. 

The ifland of Saint Helena, is an infolated rock, far de- 
tached from all land, rifing boldly from the fea, about 1200 
miles weft from the coaft of Africa.—It feemed at its firft 
difcovery, a barren rock, incapable of producing any thing 
that might afford foéd to man ;—but being fituated in the 
tract of thips, bound to or from the Eaft Indies, it was 
thought expedient, to fettle fome people upon it, and try if 
any freth provifions could be there reared, to accommodate 
fhips with, on their long voyages.—For many years after it 
was fettled, little could be depended on from thence, but wa- 
ter, anda ‘few goats, that brouzed on the pointed cliffs of 
that rocky ifland ;—but by degrees, it began to be cultivat- 
ed in {mall patches, and it now yields more abundant returns. 

Still the vegetable productions of that rock are but 
few.—Some gentlemen, however, who have been ftationed 
there by government, and other fettlers, having taken a 
careful furvey of the whole, obferved, that by attention, 
fkill and care, the produce of that’ ifland might be greatly 
augmented.—To promote the improvement of that fort, a 
number of gentlemen in the ifland, with governor Brooks at 
their head, refolved inthe year 1788, to form themfelves 
into a patriotic fociety, for promoting the improvement of 
that ifland, each member agreeing to contribute a ftipulated 
fum annually, to be applied for the purpofe of importing the 
feeds or plants of fuch productions, as promifed to profper in 
the ifland, and be ufeful to the inhabitants; and to give 
premiums for exciting the induftry, and awakening the 
attention of the common people, to thofe important objects. 
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No fooner was the fociety inftituted, than they caft their 
eyes on Dr, Anderfon of Madras, as a perfon on whofe good 
offices they could depend, in forwarding any plan, that promif- 
ed to render the lot of any part of the human race more agree- 
able than it had been. The prefident accordingly wrote to 
him, acquainting him with the nature of the inftitution, and 
requefting his aid in procuring for them, feeds or plants of 
any vegetable production, that he judged proper for their 
iland. The followingas the anfwer Dr. Anderfon returned 
to this letter ; with a copy of which, the editor of this work 
has heen lately favoured. ‘The information it contains, may 
be of ufe to the inhabitants of other warm regions, and 
spereioce it deferves to be made public, that the example 
thay help to fimulate others, to purfue a fimilar plan of con- 
duct, 

** Jo Robert Brooks, E/p. Governor, and the reft of 

** the Governors and Members of the St. Helena Plant- 


“* er’s Society. 

GENTLEMEN, 

“© T have been favoured with your letter and plan, which 
muft afford general fatisfa€tion, from the very laudable ob- 
jects of its views. 

“* ‘There can be no doubt, but the whole may be execut- 
ed, from the variety that appears in the temperature of 
your atmofphere. 

At prefent, however, I fhall confine myfelf to three ob- 
jects that feem of the firft importance, viz. the fupply of roots, 
grain and herbage for food, wood for fuel, timber and fhelter 
for the yam vine, cotton and indigo, as fome employment 
for perfons that might otherwife remain idle. 

The yam I have feen in your ifland, being the 4ram E/- 
culentum, requires a marfhy foil ; and the lofty fituation of 
the arable land in St. Helena will never admit of much land 
being laid out in this manner; whereas the yam, Diofcoria 
Mlata of Linneeus, is more wholefome and pleafant for food, 
and in light garden mold, the dews from heaven will almoft 
prove fufficient watering for its nourifhment. 

The convolvolus Batatas may be planted with the plough, 
and affords a good kind of food. 

In cafe you ett: 25 ith Tanks, I would recommend, as foon 
as their waters fink three or four feet, little holes may be 
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Intelligence refpetting Literature, $e. 
Africa. 


Tue good effeéts of patriotic affociations, have been fo 
ftrongly felt in Europe itfelf, that the inhabitants of Eu- 
rope begin to introduce them into all thofe regions, where 
they eftablifh themfelves. This affords a happy prefage of 
growing improvements, and is a blefled effect of that focial 
{pirit of freedom, which makes man confider himfelf, not as 
an infolated being, incapable of any efforts, beyond the power 
of his own arm, but as a part only, of a great body, whofe 
power is irrefiftible, when all its exertions can be direéted to- 
wards one point only. 

The ifland of Saint Helena, is an infolated rock, far de- 
tached from all land, rifing boldly from the fea, about 120 
miles weft from the coaft of Africa.—It feemed at its firft 
difcovery, a barren rock, incapable of producing any thing 
that might afford foéd to man ;—but being fituated in the 
tract of fhips, bound to or from the Eaft Indies, it was 
thought expedient, to fettle fome people upon it, and try if 
any freth provifions could be there reared, to accommodate 
fhips with, on their long voyages.—For many years after it 
was fettled, little could be de -pended on from thence, but wa- 
ter, anda ‘few goats, that brouzed on the pointed cliffs of 
that rocky ifland ;—but by degrees, it began to be cultivat- 
ed in {mall patches, and it now yields more abundant returns. 

Still the vegetable productions of that rock are but 
few.—Some gentlemen, however, who have been ftationed 
there by government, and other fettlers, having taken a 
careful furvey of the whole, obferved, that by attention, 
fkill and care, the produce of that’ ifland might be greatly 
augmented.—To promote the improvement of that fort, a 
number of gentlemen in the ifland, with governor Brooks at 
their head, refolved inthe year 1788, to form themfelves 
into a patriotic fociety, for promoting the improvement of 
that ifland, each member agreeing to contribute a ftipulated 
fum annually, to be applied for the purpofe of importing the 
feeds or plants of fuch productions, as promifed to profper in 
the ifland, and be ufeful to the inhabitants; and to give 
preminms for exciting the induftry, and awakening the 
attention of the common people, to thofe important objects. 
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No fooner was the fociety inftituted, than they caft their 
eyes on Dr, Anderfon of Madras, as a perfon on whofe good 
offices they could depend, in forwarding any plan, that promif- 
ed to render the lot of any part of the human race more agree- 
able than it had been. The prefident accordingly wrote to 
him, acquainting him with the nature of the inftitution, and 
requefting his aid in procuring for them, feeds or plants of 
any vegetable production, that he judged proper for their 
iland. The followingas the anfwer Dr. Anderfon returned 
to this letter ; with a copy of which, the editor of this work 
has heen lately favoured. ‘The information it contains, may 
be of ufe to the inhabitants of other warm regions, and 
therefore it deferves to be made public, that the example 
may help to {timulate others, to purfue a fimilar plan of con- 
duct. a 
** To Robert Brooks, Efg. Governor, and the reft of 

** the Governors and Members of the St. Helena Plant- 

“* er’s Socicty. 

GENTLEMEN, 

“ T have been favoured with your letter and plan, which 
muft afford general fatisfaétion, from the very laudable ob- 
jects of its views. 

“« ‘There can be no doubt, but the whole may be execut- 
ed, from the variety that appears in the temperature of 
your atmofphere. 

« At prefent, however, I fhall confine myfelf to three ob- 
jects that feem of the firft importance, viz. the fupply of roots, 
grain and herbage for food, wood for fuel, timberand fhelter 
for the yam vine, cotton and indigo, as fome employment 
for perfons that might otherwife remain idle. 

The yam I have feen in your ifland, being the 4ram E/- 
culentum, requires a marthy foil ; and the lofty fituation of 
the arable land in St. Helena will never admit of much land 
being Jaid out in this manner; whereas the yam, Diofcoria 
Alata of Linnzeus, is more wholefome and pleafant for food, 
and in light garden mold, the dews from heaven will almoft 
prove fuflicient watering for its nourifhment. 

The convolvolus Batatas may be planted with the plough, 
and affords a good kind of food. 

In cafe you eftablith Tanks, I would recommend, as foon 
as their waters fink three or four feet, little holes may be 
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dug near the water’s edge, and filled with garden mould / 
into each of which two or three feeds of the Nymphaea (E7 
gyptian bean) fhould be planted and gently watered till they 

vegetate; after which, they can live at a confiderable depth, 
and will cover the water with their leaves and a moft beau- 
tiful flower. - The feeds 2fford a good pulfe, and the root a 
wholefome yam, that are eat by the natives of Southern Afia, 

I fend by Captain Gregory, a box filled with the yam, 

Diofeoria Alata. The Convolvolus Batatas thall be fent, when 
they have taken root here, in tubs of earth, as it ‘is propa- 
gated by cuttings of the ftalk ; and, in cafe you are not al- 
ready in poffeffion of thefe two roots, I take this opportunity 
to affure you, they will prove a great means of maintaining 
the inhabitants, if the planters betwixt the upper part’ of 
Lemon Valley and the governgr’s garden will pay attention 
to their culture. 

Amongtt the feeds in a box, which I haye likewife com- 
mitted to Captain Gregory’s care, I muft diftinguith a {mall 
parcel of the Phafeolus Bengalenjis, on account of the prolifie 
nature of this Phafeclus, and valuable bean it affords for 
food. The Cynofurus Corocanus, Panicum, Milium, and 
Zizania, will afford food for the poultry, and fodder for the 
cattle, 

The tree feeds I have put up in this box, are chiefly with 
a view to eftablifh fufficient fire wood, and to ferve as a 
fhelter, and to fupport the vine of the yam and the {wect po- 
tatoe, although fome are fit for other purpofes, as you will 
fee by the remarks attached to the inclofed lift of them. 

In low mutitydes, we frequently find iflands of confide- 
rable height, covered with wood to their fummits ; but the 
height and expofure of. St. Helena may be fome bar to this. 

I haveyno doubt, however, that by degrees your fociety 
will eftablith fhelter of trees on the fummit of the ifland, to 
prote& more tender plants from bleak winds. 

“ That no affiftance may be wanting which this country 
affords, I have direéted your plan to be published in our 
Courier. 

“In return for your attention, I can only inclofe accounts 
of an attempt in agitation for the culture of genuine cochi- 
neal in the honourable Company’s poliellions, in the promot- 
ing which, the. fociety, by its central fituation, may becomeg 
very inftrumental. I am, &c. James Anperson,” 


Fort George, 4th Feb. 1989. 
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Lift of Seeds for the St. Helena Planters Society, alluded 
to in the foregoing Letter. al 

« Nymphea,— The Egyptian bean, or great water lily. 

“ Phajfeolus Beugalenfis,—Kidney bean. 

“ Cynofurus Coxocanus, Panicium, Milium and Zizania 
Grafs feeds. . 

“ TeFonia,—The timber is elaftic, flrong and durable, re- 
fifts the worm, and is fuperior to any other timber for thip- 
building, and beams for houfes. 

“ Erithrina Corollodendron, is fo light, that rafts are made 
of it, as well as many kinds of toys. 

Mimosa odoratifima, fit timber for carriages of burden, 
fuch as carts, &c. 

“ Thefpifia Populnia,—Light fmooth grained timber, and 
firong enough for wheel carriages. 

“ Cafalpina Sappan.—Logwood for dying- 

“ Mimefa Nilotica, yields gum-arabic, and bark for tan- 
ning leather. ‘The feed pods equal galls for ink. 

“ Mimnfa Cinerea, the infpiflated juice of this tree,. is 
called terra Faponica. 

‘© Mimofa Madra/patenfis,—Hedge mimofa. 

“ Rebinia Mitis. 

“ Robinia Grandiflora,—Its leaves are boiled and eaten as 
greens. 

“ Annona Squamofa, cuftard apple. 

“ Cachu nut. 

“ Tamarimdus, the Tamarind tree, of which the leaves and 
fruit are a pleafant acid. This tree grows wild hére among 
fteep rocks. 

“ Gofy-piam, Cotton of the fineft grain. 

“ Indigofera, Indigo. The large feed from Surat; the 
f{maller, the beft fort of indigo made here. 

« Moringha, Indian horfe radifh. 

“« All thefe feeds are frefh gathered: Some of them are 
mixed with powdered tobacco; and the bags in which they 
are contuined dipped in a folution of corrofive fublimated 
mercury, to prevent infects deftroying them.” 

What benefits would refult to fociety, if men of letters 
would in general turn their attention towards ufeful purfuits ! 
How much might the lot of mankind be meliorated in a few 
centuries by fuch purfuits: Europe, Afia, Africa and Ame- 
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rica, would thus each contribute its fhare to the general im.’ 
provement. And every country on the globe would be bet. 
tered for it. The mention of one plant alone, introduced 
mto Europe from America, the potatoe, is enough to awake. 
en the attention of every perfon, whoie foul can feel the ex- 
panfive glow of beneficent affeCtions, and make them look up 
with gratitnde to thofe, who by attentions of this fort, have 
proved t! he beft friends of mankind. 


HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


INTRODUCTION, 


A Curfory View of the prefent POLITICAL STATE of 
EvRoPE, continued from page 120. 
ee 
Spain. 

Spare, though greatly weakened by the unwieldy extent 
of her foreign pofleflions, which have ruined her own do- 
meftic, induitry; and reduced her to a ftate of debafement 
the never could have otherwife experienced, feems to be 
not yet aware of the evils that have refulted to her ‘from 
this caufe. She cannot make ufe with advantage to herfelf, 
of even the hundredth part of thofe territories, that all ‘the 
world admit belong to her; yet the greedily grafps at 
more. They are in terror every moment, of hearing, that 
their beft fettled provinces have thrown off the yoke, and 
aflerted their independence ; yet fhe is eager to affert 
hes right to fettlements, which fhe has it not her power 

» occupy; and which if the could occupy, would be pro- 
duétive of nothing but additional embarrafiments. In 
thefe refpedis, Spzin is only on a footing with other 
powers; who in general purfue with as inconfiderate warmth, 
projects alike delufive and deftructive. The conteft for 
power, which has juft been ended between Britain and 
Spain, if no other object was concealed under it than what 
was avowed, was one of the moft inconfiderate, that has 
been entered into in modern times ; nor can the evils origi- 
gating from that be palliated by the equivocal nature of that 
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‘convention which has been patched up between them. An 
equivocal treaty will always be deemed highly prejudicial to 
all the powers that are concerned in it, by every politician 
of found fenfe, however much it may be relifhed at times, 
by thofe of another denomination. 

The Count de Florida Blanca, who has had the principal 
direStion of affairs in Spain for fome time pait, feems to be 
ferioufly difpofed to augment the internal profperity of that 
fine country, as much as is in his power—but he has many 
difficulties to overcome, that muft retand his progrefs. He 
has the prejudices of the people, and the prejudices of the 
minifter ‘himfelf to get over, before he ean make thofe rapid 
advances he velihes...T he, —tevoch time muft be required, 
before thefe can be effectually got over. ‘This era, he 
never can hope to fee.—In the mean while, he does the 
beft he can :——-The operations of war he diflikes, as only tend- 
ing to derange the private economy of the flate. His at- 
tention’ feems to be directed to the exciting a {pirit of in- 
duftry among the people,—by directing their attention to 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce.—Under his auf- 
pices, navigable canals have been formed, for facilitating 
internal commerce : Roads have been projeéted, and in part 
made, under his infpeétion; bridges built ; focieties in- 
ftituted in every part of the king rdom for encouraging acti- 
culture and’ ufeful arts,—an ry thing e that can be 
expeCted from a man in ai ilted ftation of life, who never 
can be fuppofed to know > beft means of alleviating the 
diftrefs of the poor, or of removing thofe, apparently fmall, 
but irrefiflible cbiiraMions, that ftand in the way to retard 
their feeble progrefs. May fuccefs attend his endeavours, 
and may thofe that fthall ducceed him, be able to profit by 
the experiments he will have made, and the experience he 
fhall have obtained! 

Spain is much lefs known in Europe than it deferves to 
be ; and though far behind fome other nations in ufeful arts, 
is ftill lefs backward than-has been in general fuppofed. 
The bigotry, for which fhe was fo remarkable in the days of 


Philip the fecond, is now mnch relaxed. And among other 


benefits, conferred upon the people by Count Florida Blanca, 
mut be reckoned, the check he has giv en to the ‘rye of 
the clergy.s not by dire¢tly curtailing their eftablithed pre 


judices by force, but by introducing a “mode of reafoning and 
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thinking on thofe fubjeéts, far more liberal than formerly, 
In thort, among the rulers of a bigoted and ignorant peop 
this refpeétable nobleman will probably occupy.a diftin. ” 
guifhed rank, in the recording ‘pages of future hiftorians. 

It has been generally believed, that the government is 
much afraid, of having that free mode of reafoning which 
now prevails in France, «introduced into Spain ;—and pro.” 
bably it is fo »—Nor is it to be doubted, but the infection 
will fpread thither fooner or later: It; has-alfo been fuppof- 
ed, that the late armaments were. fecretly intended to fa- 4 
vonr the caufe of the king of France againit his fubjeds, 
with a view to reinftate him upon the throne, had circum. 
ftances appeared to be favourable for it.—But what truth was 
in thefe allegations, we pretend not to fay.—It is eafier to 
fay, that if thefe were his real intentions, it was probably 
more lucky for the king of Spain, that he has been prevented 
from interfering in that quarrel; as it is highly, probable, had 
the fubjeéts of the two ftates been fuffered to mix freely to- 
gether, they might have catched the fo much dreaded di- 
feafe, as the French did in America; and have carried it 
with them.into the heait of their own county, long before 
the time it could otherwife find its way thither. 

Spain had carried on a fort of defultory war, with the 

piratical ftates of Barbary, which is now alfo concluded; fo 
that at prefent, that country enjoys the moft profound 
peace. Long may it continue fo! Nor, from the pacific 
temper of the minifter, do we expeét, that fhe will be eafily 
induced to difturb that tranquillity, with an intention to 
forward the ambitious views of the Emprefs of Ruffia, who _ 
withes to get them heartily to efpoufe her caufe. 
« The late king of Spain, was of a mild pacific difpofition, 
and remarkable for the upright integrity of his mind,— 
though his talentswere much below par.—What will be the 
the bent of the difpofitions of the prefent king, is not yet 
known.—=While Prince of Afturias, he was much efteemed at 
court.—Some have fuppofed, that the flifinefs of the Spanifh 
court in her late ftruggle with Britain, was to be afcribed 
folely to him. 
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